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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DrspERsIoN has never been carried so far in any vacation as in 
the present. Not only has the Sovereign sought the custom- 
ary autumnal refuge in the Scottish Highlands; not only have 
those who usually congregate in London during ‘the season” 
dispersed themselves to greater distances—gone farther into | 
India and America, in unusual numbers to the South, and 

| 


in larger numbers to the recently-prohibited North ; but 
we have in our letters alone evident signs of an excessive 
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intends to act in the spirit of the suggestion that publicity should 
be sought at each stage of the work, and that the business of 
execution could also at each stage be kept open to public compe- 
tition. It has been observed that this method of proceeding to 
supply the immediate want of public buildings for those offices 
which most need them, would still leave open the oflicial district 
for gradual and ulterior improvement. 


Military demonstrations keep up a retrospective exultation 
over the war. The Guards have been entertained at a dinner in 
the Surrey Gardens, where two thousand sat down to table with 
Sergeant-Major Edwards at their head. It might have been 
better if some of the managing committee had in person played 
the part of host, and shared the table of their guests; but Ser- 
geant-Major Edwards showed that from the ranks of the army 
comes a natural sense and eloquence which can thoroughly 
execute the British duty of chairman. He accepted the compli- 
ment to the Guards as a tribute paid by the capital, through its 
own garrison, to the Army at large. The Irish Lord-Lieutenant, 


| again, has been delivering to the Irish soldiers in the British 
| Army, through the Eighteenth Regiment at a presentation of 


colours, a speech glorifying the bravery and loyalty of the Irish 
soldier. Although the topic has become a truism, it is one of 
those truths which men are always glad to hear repeated of them- 


selyes, Still more satisfactory, because less hacknied, is Colonel 


locomotion which has seized upon the travelling English of Percy Herbert's speech to the people of Ludlow, who had been 


all classes. The vacation has commenced earlier, is pursued 
with more intensity, and constitutes for the time the business 
of a greater multitude. Nevertheless, the preparations for next 
session have already commenced, and are in some cases osten- 
tatiously paraded. ‘‘The Tories,” for example, are labouring 
to arrange a new muster of their forces, and it is said with 
a new Commander-in-chief, whose name even has been men- 
tioned ; though there is many a slip between such a proposal and 
a seat at the head of the Anti-Treasury bench. There was a 
report lately that Lord Palmerston had called for special sugges- 
tions from the several departments of his Government towards a 
systematic prosecution of legislative activity next session; as 
Ministers intended to make a show before the constituencies, with 
an eye to the coming dissolution and general election. But we 
have heard nothing to confirm this report ; and we set it down as 
one of the idle inferences drawn upon very slight grounds, at a 
season when authenticated news is comparatively rare, though 
the materials for authenticated news are continually accruing. 

That Lord Palmerston may have contributed to the apparent | 
importance of ‘‘ the departments,” by conceding to them an un- 
usual degree of independence, and also leaving them to shift for | 
themselves, either in the session or in the recess, is more than 
probable. We have seen the departments bringing their mea- 
sures before Parliament; we have seen them defeated without a 
sigh from the Premier. One department has set itself against 
another—the Horse Guards, for example, against the War De- 
partment ; though that feud is probably neutralized by the mild 
character of the Royal working soldier who has been stationed at | 
the Horse Guards. Other departments, however, have been 
indulging antagonistic emulations in the most independent | 
fashion. 

During the recess, the most prominent instance of self-asser- 
tion on the part of the Executive happens in the department of 
which Sir Benjamin Hall is the head. He no doubt intends to 
leave behind him a great name, as the founder of new and high 
places about the capital of the empire. The special occasion was 
ereated by himself: he had collected a meeting of architects to 
listen to his explanations in inviting designs for two new depart- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Downing Street, new abodes of 
the Foreign Office and the War Department. The calling for 
designs implies that Sir Benjamin Hall has set aside the plans 
that were understood to have been previously adopted in his 
office ; and there have been yet other proposals for a new alloca- 
tion of the public offices,—such, for example, as Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s for an entire reconstruction of official Westminster. 
Sir Benjamin Hall appears to have committed himself to none of 
these proposals, but to invite new suggestions. We may_pre- 
sume from the character of his proceedings heretofore, that he | 








| presenting him a sword of honour, 


| enerya 


| three instalments, 


choose the alternative, of prevailing upon Vienna e 
| the resistance of bad Governments in Europe, gg bregk-off- ne 


He said many excellent 
things, but especially when he claimed a welcome for the sol- 
dier as a citizen and the defender of liberty, who would show his 
friends at home that military training can bring out the moral 


| qualities, and maintain the spirit that is ever ready to draw the 


sword in a just cause. Whatever doctrine may be the fashion 
of the day, history has never yet recorded a country in which 


| the political and military elements were divorced without showing 


us a people whose army was despotic and whose liberties were 
ted. 


The uneasy feeling on the Continent is justified by the actual 
events. Notwithstanding reports constantly repeated, that there 
*‘ is to be”? some kind of “ amelioration’? somewhere,—an am- 
nesty in Naples, an O’Donnell programme in Spain, a Western 
declaration on behalf of the Italians,—we see none of these 
promised boons. The Neapolitan amnesty is still in the future, 


| and is now only expected to include some few obscure individuals, 


reducing the concession to a burlesque. The Neapolitan note has 
been disavowed, but we have no evidence that the spirit of the 
Government is any the better on that account. There is to be 
a Congress, it is said, on Italian affairs; but it is, we believe, 
only one of the baseless figments of the day. 

Meanwhile, the one public fact on the Continent, pending the 


| coronation of the Czar, is the suppression of the National Guard 


in Spain by the Dictator O’Donnell. 





The Daily News has done good service by publishing, in 
the translation of a letter addressed by 
Luigi Carlo Farini to Mr. Gladstone—an honest statement of 


| the way in which Italy is governed. At the Paris Conference, 


Lord Clarendon described the disorganized condition and the 
oppressive government of the Roman states: Signor Farini shows 
that in the Austrian states peace and property are as ill secured 
against robbers; the Romagna, occupied by the Austrian 
army, is in a state of siege for gentlemen—it is a re- 
public for robbers. The rigour of the Neapolitan prisons 
is unrelaxed; the Inquisition and its auxiliaries in Rome are no 
better. But none of these atrocious governments could exist if 
it were not for Austrian support. After the English Plenipo- 
tentiary raised hopes for Italy in the Paris Conference, it is be- 
coming difficult to distinguish between Lord Palmerston’s libe- 
rality and Count Buol’s or Cardinal Antonelli’s. But the time 


_ has arrived when, if the Western Powers would prevent insur- 


rection in Italy, and perhaps revolution in Europe, they must 


tiation and declare that they will tolerate a ‘in 

x — 
\ 
| 
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Italy. This appeal against diplomatic trifling with the welfare | him by the hand from his carriage-window. At Retford, a heavy fall of 
| rain did not prevent a muster of lieges, prominent among whom were 


of states is impressive for its truth-telling plainness, and is well 
worth the perusal of Englishmen. 





According to the newspapers received this week from the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Anglo-German Legion is destined 
to emigrate, if its members so please, and to be settled 
down somewhere, probably on the borders of the Cape colony. 
It seems that Sir George Grey had followed out a ‘ success- 


ful” suggestion which he made while Governor of New 
Zealand, and had proposed that a contingent of Chelsea | 


Out-Pensioners should be sent to the Cape of Good Hope. 
suggestion may be called ‘ successful,” but not from the New 
Zealand point of view. As to the settlers who were actually 
sent, we have heard little about them; which implies that they 
have not proved a serious nuisance to the colonists, who would 


otherwise have exploded; that they have not been miracles of | etary at 
ss | eretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


prosperity, otherwise Sir George Grey’s friends would have trum- 
peted his triumph. But the suggestion was successful in a per- 


The | 


the Duke of Newcastle and his daughter Lady Susan Pelham Clinton, 
At York, her Majesty recognized Mrs. Stuart Wortley, the Earl of Hare- 
wood, General Sir Harry Smith and Lady Smith, and General Arbuth- 
not. The train arrived punctually at every station, and similar scenes 
were enacted throughout the journey. The Queen finally alighted at 
Edinburgh at 6.35—five minutes before the appointed time, and at once 
proceeded to Holyrood Palace. 





Che Aletrapalis. 

Sir Benjamin Hall attended at the Office of Woods and Forests on 
Monday, for the purpose of mecting several eminent architects, who 
were invited to offer suggestions respecting the new buildings for Go- 
vernment Offices at Westminster. Sir Benjamin stated, that Government 
had determined to erect two new public offices on the vacant site near 
Downing Street, and also to lay out the new route to those offices from 


| the Palace at Westminster. One of the offices proposed to be erected was 


sonal sense, since it identified Sir George Grey with a standing | 


crotchet of his namesake Lord Grey, and was probably among the 


many reasons which contributed to the promotion of clever Sir | ~ - - ° ‘ : - 
7 | convenience as is necessary, with the view of making a direct communi- 


George, although he left his New Zealand Government in hot- 
water, and his successors haye reyersed the spirit and letter of his 
policy. 

There were other special reasons at the Cape why military 
settlers might be more desired than they could be in New Zea- 
land. In former years, the Anglo-Dutch, who principally oc- 
cupied the remoter settlements, were in the habit of treating the 
savages that infest the border in a very summary manner. Un- 
der the influence of the philanthropic régime, the Anglo-Dutch 
farmer was placed in the mortifying position of seeing the Abori- 
ginal thieves driving away his herd, while his own hands were 
tied by prohibition of physical foree, and his only resource was, 
as it were, to send for the policeman, Exasperated in that false 
position, the Anglo-Dutch rebelled, emigrated across the border, 
and established an independent republic. The English settlers 
have been compelled by their Government to try a succession of 
nostrums for the control of the natives,—the preaching plan ; the 
conjuring plan, after the model of Governor Smith and his walk- 
ing-stick ; and other devices, until at last it came to open war- 
fare. Recently, the independent Dutch settlers have inflicted 
severe chastisement upon marauding natives, to the great satis- 
faction of the British settlers who witnessed the castigation. It 
has at last been discovered that savages, who are almost entirely 
governed by physical force, cannot at present be brought to un- 





derstand any other kind of coercion or warning ; and hence both | 


branches of the Colonial Parliament welcome, with thanks and a 
vote of 40,000/., the proposal to send them the German Legion, 
in lieu of Sir George Grey’s Chelsea Out-Pensioners. The votes 
on this occasion appear to have included the representatives of all 
parties. The colony seems bodily to have abandoned the Stocken- 
stroem policy, and to have adopted the policy of the Anglo- 
Dutch. Meanwhile, this weleome concession, supplying the 
colony with military settlers who can guard the frontier, presents 
a mode of disposing peaceably and philanthropically of that part 
of our war-baggage which consists of the Anglo-German Legion. 


Che Cantt. 


Ture Queen and Court are now in the Highlands. Before her Majesty left 
Osborne, she made a trip, on Saturday, over to Browndown, near Gosport, 
and inspected the two battalions of the German Legion encamped there ; 
and kept Prince Albert's birthday on Tuesday. She left Osborne on Wed- 
nesday morning, and arrived at Buckingham Palace about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. Soon after that, her Majesty held a Court and trans- 
acted business. The Earl of Clarendon had an audience. Count Chrepto- 
witch, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Em- 
peror of Russia, had audience, and delivered his credentials. Seitor Gon- 
zalez, the Spanish Minister, had audience to take leave of her Majesty on 
his recall. Seftor de Francisco Martin had audience, and delivered his 
credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the Republic of Guatemala. 

On Thursday morning the Queen began her journey to Balmoral by 
the Great Northern Railway ; the managers of which had taken peculiar 
pains to prevent accident. The train was accompanied by a telegraphic 
apparatus which might be applied to the main telegraphic line at any 
point, and a number of men whose business it was to prevent 
the overheating of the axles. The carriages used were to go through- 
out the railway journey in charge of Mr. Seymour Clarke. At 
a little before vight o'clock, the Queen, Prince Albert, and five of 
their children, arrived at the King’s Cross station; where the Earl 
of Clarendon received her Majesty. At eight o'clock the train 
moved out of the station, amid the cheering of the persons present. As 
usual, the country folks on the line seized every available spot affording 
a glimpse of the Queen’s train, and assembled in greater numbers at the 
towns where it made momentary halts. At Huntingdon, Lord Sand- 
wich drew up a guard of honour, composed of the Huntingdonshire 
Rifles, on the platform. Mr. Thomas Baring was present, and Mr. 
Vesey the Mayor of the town was presented to the Queen. At Peter- 
borough, the Bishop headed a body of the clergy waiting to show their 
respect. Her Majesty recognized Dr. Davy, and Lord Clarendon shook 














for the use of the Secretary of State for War, and the other for the Se- 
The Government proposed that 
these buildings should be erected between Charles Street and Downing 
Street ; and that the site between Whitehall on the North, Great George 
Street and New Palace Yard on the South, the river Thames on the 
East, and St. James’s Park on the West, should be laid out as artisti- 
cally as possible, at the same time giving as great an amount of public 


cation between the Offices and the Houses of Parliament. It was the in- 
tention of the Government, after having heard the opinions of the gentle- 
men present, to invite architects of all countries to prepare designs and 
to compete for the erection of the buildings. 

Several gentlemen offered various suggestions; which Sir Benjamin 
Hall promised should be carefully considered, in order that the works 
might be proceeded with. 

The First Commissioner of Works has issued a prohibition ageinst 
preachers and orators using Victoria Park for addressing their particular 
circles on Sundays. Some of the doctrines enunciated there are said to 
have been of a shocking character. 

It was stated at the meeting of the Charing Cross Bridge Company, 
on Wednesday, that the Directors are in treaty with the South-Western 
Railway Company and the Hungerford Market Company for an enlarge- 
ment of the bridge for horse and carriage traffic. 





The Registrar-General reports a decrease in the mortality which oec- 
curred in the Metropolis in the last compared with the previous weck. 
Then, the number of deaths was 1250; the number entered up to last 
Saturday was 1122. As the temperature is now lower, the Registrar- 
General conceives that “there is ground to hope that the mortality 
reached its maximum for this season in the week ending August 16. 
While the mortality was rising, the mean weekly temperature was about 
67 degrees; it decreased last week to 57°8 degrees.” Deaths from 
diarrhoea have declined from 253 to 214. The deaths from cholera, 22, 
equal those of the previous week. 





In June last, the “‘ Metropolitan Association of Medical Officers ot 
IIcalth”’ appointed a Committee to inquire into the alleged sale of 
diseased and unwholesome meat, the ill effects arising therefrom, and 
the best mode of prevention. Ata general meeting of the Association 
lately held at the Board of Health, the report of the Committee 
was read. It establishes the fact that large quantities of unwhole- 
some meat are constantly exposed for sale to the lower classes, and 
are bought by them. In the City of London alone—a privileged place 
where there is constant inspection—26 live animals, 612 entire car- 
cases, 696 quarters, 8 sides, and 227 joints of beef, mutton, veal, 
and lamb, besides an immense quantity of poultry, game, and 
fish, were seized and condemned. This unwholesome food is chiefly 
brought from the country as meat, few diseased animals being killed 
in London. There is reason to believe that a regular trade in dis- 
eased meat goes on secretly, although much finds its way into the 
open markets, especially Newgate Market: it is bought by the retail 
dealers who supply “low neighbourhoods,” and a large proportion is 
sold by gas-light that would not find purchasers in open day. The Com- 
mittee have no doubt that this diseased food, besides robbing all who eat 
it of their fair share of nutriment, is one cause of debility and illness 
among the poor. In treating of preventive measures, the Committee, 
with all due caution, express an opinion that the sale of unwholesome 
meat is an offence at common law, and is an evil guarded against in se- 
veral statutes; among others, by the Nuisances Removal Act of 1855. 
They recommend, 

“That the several Inspectors of Nuisances appointed under the Me- 
tropolis Local Management Act be empowered to act as sanitary inspectors 
lee the Nuisances Removal Act for England 1855 ; and, if necessary, that 
they also receive authority from two Justices, under the act 19 and 20 Vict. 
e. 131. They further recommend, that the Inspectors be furnished with a 
statement of the appearances of unsound meat, such as the Committee have 
drawn up for the purpose ; and that they be instructed to visit the shops and 
markets frequented by the poor, especially on Saturday evenings. That 
they should proceed cautiously, and take the opinion of the Medical Officer 
of Health in ease of doubt ; but yet that they should peremptorily seize 
any meat which shall answer to the described signs of unwholesomeness.”” 


The three battalions of Guards, forming the garrison of London, and 
last from the Crimea, were entertained at the Surrey Gardens on Mon- 
day, by public subscription. It was intended that the entertainment 
should consist of a dinner and a concert ; but the public outmarched the 
Guards in respect to the latter. The music-hall was fitted up as a 
diningroom, and as it would only hold 1200 men, one-third from each 
battalion, a great tent was erected outside, communicating with the in- 
terior by the open windows. The galleries and balconies were festooned 
with flowers and laurel, and hung with shields, each inscribed with a 
name—such as “Raglan,” “Codrington,” “Lyons,” ‘ Pélissier,” 
“Bruat,”  Bosquet,” ‘Florence Nightingale,” &c. Considerable 
crowds had collected in the approaches to the Gardens early in the 
forenoon ; and they went on increasing until it became extremely diffi- 
cult tomake a path for the soldiers, The Grenadiers, under Colonel Foley, 
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marched in from the Birdeage Walk Barracks over Westminster Bridge ; 
the Fusiliers, under Colonel Seymour, moved from St. George’s Bar- 
racks, by Waterloo Bridge ; the Coldstreams, under Colonel Upton, ad- 
yanced from the Tower, by London Bridge; each headed by its band. 
The men wore their red tunics and foraging-caps, and the officers 
undress uniform. When they reached the dining-hall, the officers— 
among whom were Lord Rokeby, Sir William Codrington, Lord Sefton, 
Sir Henry Barnard, Sir Richard Airey—occupied a gallery facing the 
chair; while the men disposed themselves at table, and Sergeant-Major 
Edwards of the Fusiliers, who claims to be the oldest soldier in the 
army, took the chair. The good things spread out by Messrs. Potel and 
Chabot, and especially the drinks, rapidly disappeared, while the bands 
played a selection of operatic airs and dances. When the cloth was 
removed, Mr. Harker appeared as volunteer toastmaster; and he seems 
to have greatly amused the soldiers by the emphatic way in which he 
ordered them to “ charge ”’—their glasses, and to ‘‘ make ready-present- 
fire,” when they had done so. But from a premature consumption of 
the stout and champagne, few were able to comply, aud those who could 
not made the fact very manifest by holding their bottles and glasses up- 
side down. The first toast was, of course, “‘ The Queen”; referred to 
by the gallant Sergeant-Major—himself a Yeoman of the Guard, and 
calistheniec teacher of the Prince of Wales—as “an individual whose 
image was so thoroughly impressed on their hearts that her very name 
would make their hearts jump to their mouths.” The next toast was 
characteristically introdueed— 

** I don’t mean to say that it will please you altogether as much—that is 
not to be expected—but Iam contident that it will please you very nearly 
asmuch. I want you to drink to the health of ‘ Prince Albert and the rest 
of the Royal Family.” Now, mind I say ‘the rest of the Royal Family,’ 
which, of course, includes my pupil the Prince of Wales. May he follow 
in the steps of his royal parents, and may the day be distant when he will 
wear the British crown! ”’ 

The third and fourth toasts equally called out the peculiarities of 
asoldicr’s rhetoric; and it must be understood that it was interlarded 
with rattling volleys of cheers. 

“I beg to propose ‘His Royal Highness the General Commanding-in- 
chief, our Soldiers and Sailors, the Chaplains of the Army, and our brave 
Allies in the late war.’ I wish to say a few words to you as comrades, Now, 
mark me, I wish to talk to you as comrades. Hear me, old hands of Alma 
and Inkerman! I need not say anything to you in praise of the Duke of 
Cambridge: he must live in your hearts and in the hearts of all British 
soldiers, as he will in mine eternally. Our greatest pride must be to say that 
we were Guardsmen at Inkerman. The Duke of Cambridge was there, 
and that is saying enough about him. As for our brethren of the Line, I 
am sorry—if [ can be sorry for anything on such an occasion—that the table 
was not big enough for them as well as for us. But, as the table was too 
small, I am sure that they will not envy us our happiness, but, on the con- 
trary, that they will be rejoiced to learn that we have been so well received. 
As for our sailors, the good feeling that subsists between you and the blue 
jackets is known to the world. We are indebted to them, and they are in- 
debted to us, for many a kindness. You know it as well as I do. There 
never was anything like the good feeling which subsisted during the war be- 
tween you—the ‘red soldiers,’ as they called you—and the blue-jackets 
themselves, With respect to our brave allies, if I were the greatest speaker 
that ever lived I could not do justice to their noble conduct. Oh, my com- 
rades, you saw the day when you could have knelt down and worshiped 
them as you would your God. Don’t you remember when you saw them 
coming over the hill? (Zremendous cheering.) 
army, they did their duty like men; and so little notice has been taken of 


them in military assemblies, that I am sure you will be glad to have an op- | 


pertunity to return them thanks for all their kindness. Therefore I inelude 
them in the toast, comrades ; and I hope you will make it a bumper.” 

** Another toast, comrades, another toast!’ broke out the Sergeant- 
Major, and he proposed * The Chairman, Committee, and Subscribers of 
the Dinner Fund”; explaining, that by chairman he did not mean him- 
self—*‘ quite another person altogether.” Then he went on— 

** Your coming here is an honour to you, because it shows that your coun- 
trymen, the people of England, are satisfied with the manner in which you 
did your duty. You did your duty, or you wouldn’t be here; so I'll say no 
more about it. But it is clear that we ought to return to the chairman, the 
committee, and the subscribers, our most grateful thanks. Ah' we have 
seen the day that we never could have dreamt that such a day as this would 
oceur in the history of the best of us. Think of what you have gone 
through, think of what you have seen, and then look around you! Why, 
man dear, I could jump into another campaign to get another such welcome 
asthis. (Loud cheers.) There’s not a man of us that would not volunteer 
tomorrow for another war after what we have seen today.” 
plause -) 

The Lord Mayor, as the chairman referred to, spoke from his private 
box, eulogizing the past conduct of the soldiers, and hinting the pro- 
priety of their showing themselves ‘as useful in peace as they had un- 
doubtedly been in war.” He proposed the health of Sergeant-Major 
Edwards. The Sergeant-Major, in reply, contributed a fact to history— 

** Brave comrades, this is a proud day for all of us. Now, I am firmly 
convinced, and I tell it to you in confidence, this is the first time that a 
Sergeant-Major in the British Army has had his health proposed by the Lord 
Mayorof London.” (Laaghter and cheers.) 


The soldiers “ filed off” in the best way they could from the dinner- | 


table to the gardens, in obedience to a signal from the chairman, and 
passed the afternoon in the gardens. The greater part of them were 
shut out from the evening concert by the usurping public. After seeing 
the fireworks, they got together about nine o'clock, and were marched 
home in pretty good order. Among others present was the famous Mrs. 
Seacole, from Kadikoi : the soldiers chaired her round the grounds, 
James Orpin, a private in the Coldstream Guards, has met with a hard 
fate. He is one of the ** old Guards,” a four-clasp man, and served through- 
out the Crimea. While there he sent home a great deal of money to his 
wife, and when he returned he gave her all his savings. During his ab- 
sence, however, Orpin’s wife seems to have been faithless to her gallant 
spouse, and the other day she ran off with all his little hoard. On Sunday 
morning, Orpin, driven to despair, threw himself from the deck of a steamer 
into the Thames. Happily, a Thames Police Inspector was at hand with a 
boat, and by prompt exertion the crew caught the betrayed soldier and drew 
him into the boat. ‘* Let me drown, pray let me drown !”’ was his exclama- 
tion ; and he made several attempts to fling himself overboard again. ‘* My 
Wife, my dear wife, whom I loved so truly, has left me,” he said. Brought 
up at Bow Street on Monday, the colour-sergeant of the regiment spoke to 
the excellent character of Orpin. The mother and sister of the faithless 


wife were in court; and, weeping bitterly, the mother testified how good a | 


husband the Guardsman had been. The poor fellow, in explaining his con- 
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As for the chaplains in the | 


(Renewed ap- | 
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duct, said that for fourteen years he had lived happily with his wife, and 
the shock of her sudden desertion was greater than he could bear. Mr. Hall 
inquired if there was any one to look to him until his mind became calmer 
and more settled. Orpin—‘* Take my word, your worship, I will not at- 
tempt it again. I had better go to the barracks; that w Ai be the place for 
me. I had leave, as a married man, to live out of barracks; but now I must 
go back. Let me go with the sergeant.” And with the sergeant he was 
permitted to go. 

Mr. George Fossey was reéxamined by the Lord Mayor on Saturday, on 

a charge of conspiracy and fraud; and William Neary, his alleged aecom- 

plice, formerly clerk to Mr. Walker, the prosecutor, Was placed at the bar 

with him, It was ascertained that the assignees of Fossey, who is a bank- 
rupt, are suing Mr. Walker for 7000/7. said to be due to Fossey’s estate 

Mr. Walker answers, that he is not indebted, as he has been defrauded of 

large sums by Fossey, through the collusion of Neary; and one object of 

the prosecution is to clear Mr. Walker of responsibility with regard to 
the amount claimed of him. Mr. Steel, formerly clerk to Fossey, the chief 
witness in the case, as he undertakes to prove that false accounts were sent 
in—with his knowledge—to Mr, Walker, was severely cross-examined to 
cast suspicion on his character; but the result was not deemed sufficient 
by the per Mayor to warrant him in dismissing the charge. The counsel 
for the prisoners urged that Steel was not worthy of belief; and if se, there 
was an end of the ease. The Lord Mayor said he must send the case for 
| trial. He permitted bail; and Mr. Fossey, who was ready with sureties, 
was at once liberated. 

An ext onsive robbery of plate has been effected in the apartments of the 
Duchess of Cambridye at St. James’s Palace: articles worth some hundreds 
of pounds were carried off from a chest in the butler’s pantry ; they were 
all marked with the crest of a royal ducal coronet. No trace has been found 
of the thieves. Latterly the apartments had been under repair, and many 
workmen were employed. 

The remains of Lewis Solomons, whose body was found in the Thames at 
Hampton Court with a large wound in the left breast, have been exhumed 
for a second surgical examination. The result is singular, The surgeon 
who examined the corpse before its burial stated that the wound was pro- 
duced by stabs: it now appears to have been a gunshot wound, for Mr, 
Heskett has detected several large swan-shot in the left lung. Who in- 
flicted the wound still baffles conjecture: if Solomons shot himself he must 
have inserted the pistol or gun under the whole of his clothing, for none of 
| it bore traces of a shot; and it is improbable that the deceased should so have 
shot himself. 

The ten Walpole Island Indians whose case was recently brought before 
the Lord Mayor are now on their way home to Canada, passages haying 
been obtained for them in the Great Britain. 


Mr. R. B. Cane, Poor-law Inspector, has been engaged this week investi 
gating some serious charges made against the Master and two officers of the 
Marylebone Workhouse. It appears that several extremely riotous girls have 
been among the recent inmates; they behaved disgustingly and shamefully 
in chapel, in the yard, on all occasions. The charge is that three of these 
girls—Howard, Edmonds, and Sullivan—were severely beaten with a cane 
by Brown and Green, the night and day porters, Mr. Ryan the master being 
present ; and that Brown lifted up and carried along one of the girls by the 
hair of the head. It appears to have been clearly shown that the girls were 
lashed with great severity—the marks on their backs left no doubt of that, 
Brown, in defence, admits that he beat Edmonds, but says that the blows 
were given during the time she was assaulting him. Green neither admitted 
nor denied anything, but described in strong terms the provocation received, 
Mr. Ryan admitted that the girls had been caned, * under circumstances of 
7 but he added, ** 1 gave no orders to the parties to use 


That is all I 


great provocation ”’ ; | 
a cane, and I never attempted to use a cane or whip myself, 
have to say.””. The inquiry is now closed. 


Provincial. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce held its half-yearly meeting on 
Monday; Mr. Charles Holland in the chair. Among the matters men- 
| tioned in the report, of a wide interest, was the proposed interoceanic 
railway through Honduras. The meeting resolved to sanction the ap- 
pointment of the President of the Chamber as the member of any provi- 
sional committee that might be formed to promote this undertaking. Mr. 
William Brown stated that he had consented to act as chairman of the 
company started to effect the object. In the course of the proceedings, 
Mr. Horsfall M.P. made some allusion to the Board of Trade, and the 
anomaly that its President should be a lord and its Vice-President a law- 
yer. He thought that the Chamber should take into consideration the 
original constitution and objects of the Board of Trade, and what it should 
be still. When established, so far back as the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Board of Trade was composed of a peer and a lawyer, and twenty 
merchants were associated with it, drawn from different parts of the 
country. If the same principle were again recognized and acted upon, 
the commercial interests of the country would be watched much more 
beneficially than now. 

At a meeting held in Manchester on Thursday, to promote the exten- 
sion of the Saturday half-holiday to shopkeepers,—the Mayor in the 
chair,—it was agreed that this would be facilitated were wages paid on 
Friday and markets closed early on Saturday. The meeting adopted a 
memorial to the Corporation praying for an alteration of market-hours. 

Gloucester is rapidly recovering its commercial prosperity under the 
influence of peace : its imports are chiefly corn and timber from the Bal- 
tic and the Euxine, and the war was disastrous to its trade. 

The committee of the colliers now on strike at Barnsley have notified 
that any man assaulting those miners who are now at work shall have no 
assistance from the colliers’ fund in defending any legal proceedings taken 
against them. 


It appears that Miss Nightingale peacefully accomplished the voyage 
home from Scutari under the name of “Miss Smith”: a wise pre- 
| caution. She now requires “rest.” But from a recent reply to a con- 
gratulatory address sent to her by the workmen of a factory near New- 
castle, it would appear that she has not yet obtained absolute repose 
Her beautiful reply was expressed in the following terms. 
‘ ** August 23, 1856. 

“* My dear Friends—I wish it were in my power to tell you what was in 
my heart when I received your letter. Your welcome home, your sympa- 
thy with what has been passing while I have been absent, have touched me 
more than I ean tell in words. My dear friends, the things that are deepest 
in our hearts are perhaps what it is most difficult to us to express. ‘She 
' hath done what she could,’—those words I inscribed on the tomb of one of 
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my best helpers whom I left in the graveyard at Scutari. It has been my 
endeavour, in the sight of God, to do as she has done. I will not speak of 
reward, when permitted to do our country’s work. It is what we live for. 
But I may say, to receive sympathy from affectionate hearts like yours, is 
the greatest support, the greatest gratification, that it is possible for me to 
receive from man. 

** 1 thank you all, the 1800, with grateful, tender affection. And I should 
have written before to do so, were not the business, which my return home 
has not ended, almost more than I can manage. i 

** Pray believe me, my dear friends, yours faithfully and gratefully, 

** FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 


Colonel Perey Herbert, late Quartermastcr-General in the Crimea, was 
the hero of a public demonstration at Ludlow on Saturday. The Corpo- 
ration and his constituents met him in procession as he came from Oakley 
Park, escorted by the mounted tenantry of his family. He was the chief 
guest at a banquet, where a sword and an address were presented to him. 
Colonel Herbert replied in a manly and sensible speech; containing 
a vindication of Lord Raglan, and some remarks on the change in the 
morale of the Army and in the tone of feeling towards it. 

** People now find that there is nothing in the training requisite to make 
a man a good soldier which prevents him from being also a good citizen ; 
and all I would ask is, that when you have an epportunity of assisting men 
who, having served their country in the humbler ranks of the army, settle 
down in the towns or villages in which they formerly resided, that you 
should help them to some employment, and show to their neighbours, 
as well as to those of their own standing, that they are respected 
and respectable on account of the services which they have rendered to the 
public; and nothing that I can conceive will tend so much to do what has 
often been anxiously sought for in England—to raise the general standard 
of respectability of the individual soldicry of the country. I think there 
is nobody who os watched the progress of men who have left their neigh- 
bourhood and afterwards returned to it as discharged soldiers, but must 
have seen and become convinced that military discipline means something 
more than teaching a man to use his arms, or to march, or to wear his 
uniform ; that there is a moral discipline about it; and that we should not 
have seen that bravery in danger, that fortitude in suffering, that constant 
sense of acting according to what was their duty, that obedience in the 
pane 4 of peril, if there was not a moral discipline educed by serving in our 
ranks.”’ 


The British Archeological Association have held their annual cam- 
paign this weck inthe West; choosing Bridgewater as head-quarters, and 
radiating thence through the neighbouring districts, so rich in relies of 
the middle ages—Glastonbury, Wells, Clevedon, Walton, Bath, and the 
camps, castles, and churches abounding thereabouts. 


Mr. John Frost appeared as the hero of a Chartist meeting at Hey- 
head Green, Todmorden, on Sunday afternoon. It is stated that there 
were from fifteen to twenty thousand people present. An address was 
presented to this ‘ ill-used” patriot ; and he made a speech in reply, 
going back to the discordant councils in the Chartist camp in 1839, and 
dealing largely in a description of the state of the corruption and im- 
morality which he had seen in the penal colonies. The rest of his life, 
the speaker said, should be devoted to the accomplishment of a radical 
reform of the House of Commons. The mecting resolved that the prin- 
ciples of the People’s Charter are “the only principles that will redeem 
the people.” 


The Indus brought an unwonted cargo to Southampton last week 
—the mother and the son of the deposed King of Oude, the 
boy’s uncle, and a large suite of “ eunuchs,” “ moonshees,” “ native 
gentlemen,” and servants. Few persons of the male sex have ever seen 
the Queen Dowager; and the greatest difficulty was experienced in con- 
veying her from the ship to the land and from the land to her carriage. 
“The pressure of the crowd,” says an eye-witness, “ to get a glimpse 
of her was intense, and the gigantic cunuchs were in agony. The diffi- 
culty of getting her Majesty into the carriage without being seen was 





immense. At length a screen was placed against the body of the car- 
riage, and her Majesty was just in the act of stepping in, when, horror of 
horrors! two men were detected on the coachman’s box looking delibe- 
rately into the carriage, and about to stare her Majesty in the face. A 
shout of indignation drove them from their exalted post, to the infinite 
relief of the courticrs.” The Royal York Hotel is the head-quarters of 
the party. They are accompanicd by a Major Bird, described as “ agent 
to the Queen.” Mr. Andrews the Mayor was introduced to the 
* Princes” by Major Bird. ‘* Two finer looking princes one would not 
wish to see. The Selpammaent is a youth about five fect six inches in 
height, with a thin lithe figure, and looking not certainly more than 
eighteen years of age. His face was of a pale brown colour, and his eye 
bright and intelligent. is uncle, the heir-presumptive, is a handsome 
stout-built man, regal in appearance. They were both gorgeously 
dressed ; their head-dresses being in the shape of a helmet, and glitter- 
ing with the lustre of precious stones.’ On the same day, the Major 
addressed the crowd in the name of his royal employers; saying that 
they had come to demand a full inquiry into the annexation of Oude, 
and to “ appeal against that act of the East India Company that has de- 
prived the Royal Family of Oude of their throne and country.” He 
called for *‘ three cheers for the Royal Family of Oude”; which wére 
duly forthcoming. On Saturday, the Mayor, Lord and Lady Iard- 
wicke, Admiral Ayscough, Sir George Wombwell, Sir George Pollock, 
and others, were presented to the Princes; and several ladics were 
received by the Quecen-Mother. The Princes, by themselves, have 
driven about the town, and have been much looked after. The Rajah of 
Surat, “‘ with a splendid suite,” has gone to Southampton to welcome 
the Royal Family. One of the reporters makes this significant state- 
ment—‘‘ The moonshees are busy all day long writing to distinguished per- 
sons in India, and the secretaries are equally busy in writing to Senten 
of Parliament and distinguished individuals in this country.” 





At Liverpool Assizes, last week, there was a second trial of a wife for 





isoning her husband : in this case the man died. The accused was Betsy 
MeMullen ; her husband, Daniel, was a flour-dealer at Bolton. Both were 
addicted to drink ; the husband seems to have had some cause to be jealous 
of his wife; the two had insured their lives for 100/., to be paid to the sur- 
vivor. It was clearly shown—the prisoner’s counsel admitted it—that 
M‘Mullen died from repeated small doses of antimony. 
doubt that the wife administered them. At Bolton, it appears, there are 
druggists who sell powders called ** quietners,”’ or ** quietness,”” containing 


There could be no | 


| to its latest in the Crimea. 
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tartar emetic, intended to be given secretly by wives to drunken husbands 
to cure them of the effects of their potations and to take away for a time the 
desire to renew them. Mrs. Mullen bought some of these powders 
and administered them to the deceased; she did not do this merely 
when he had been drinking, but actually continued to dose him with 
the powders when he was very ill and under the doctor’s hands, indeed at 
the point of death: suspicion was excited, and the prisoner’s practices were 
discovered, but too late. To show the recklessness with which poisons are 
sold, we extract the evidence of Joseph Hardman. He said—*] am an as- 
sistant to Mr. Simpson, druggist and grocer, Bolton. I have served the 
prisoner with groceries, and I sold her an emetic powder on Tuesday the Ist 
of July. That is the only one I remember.’’ Cross-examined by Mr, Ser- 
geant Wilkins—‘‘I don’t remember that this woman bought ‘ quietness’ at 
our shop; I have repeatedly sold them to others. We have let Bolton wo- 
men have them frequently, but we have cautioned them when we sold the 
powder to them. I know there is tartarized antimony in the ‘ quietness’ 
powder; and we kept four, five, six, and seven, made up together. I don’t 
know what they are for, only they say they want them for their husbands, 
I did not know that tartarized antimony was poison. I went from school 
to Mr. Simpson’s shop. I am nineteen years of age now. Mr. Simpson 
mixed them up, and I was to sell them. We charged a penny each for 
them. On the Ist of July, when she came for a ‘quietness’ powder, I 
asked her if she meant an antimonial or emetic powder. I was told 
to caution purchasers to give only one-fifth part of a powder at a dose.” 
This youth’s master deposed—* I am a grocer and druggist at Bolton. I 
have seen the prisoner once or twice in my shop. LI never sold her ‘ quiet- 
ness’ powder. We never sell it under that name. We make them up of 4 
grains of tartar emetic and 15 grains of cream of tartar.’”’ Cross-examined 
by Mr. Sergeant Wilkins—* The last witness is my only shopman to sell 
drugs. I don’t to my knowledge remember the prisoner coming for ‘ quict- 
ness.’ I can’t remember everybody coming into my shop. I don’t make 
the nineteen-grain powders into four, because it is the practice in the town 
to sell them in that quantity. They are used by factory operatives to clear 
cotton from their stomachs. I don’t remember ever having seen a man 
come for these powders, We always tell purchasers to divide each powder 
into four doses. We sell about five a week.” 

For the defence, Mr. Sergeant Wilkins urged that the prisoner had 
merely done as other ignorant women of Bolton did, given ‘ quietness” 
powders to a drunken husband, being unaware that they were poisonous: 
she thought she was doing her husband good. The utmost the Sery could 
do was to convict her of manslaughter, for an illegal act in administering 
the powders, even though she had no intention to kill her husband. Mr. 
Justice Willes instructed the Jury that it was manslaughter for the prisoner 
to give the powders secretly to her husband, even though her intent was 
merely to cure him of drunkenness. If the powders were given with intent 
to kill, of course the act was murder. The Jury pronounced the prisoner 
guilty of ‘* manslaughter "’ only; but “‘ they desired to say they had taken 
a merciful view of the case.” The Judge told the prisoner he should con- 
sider the evidence again and consult with a brother Judge before pronoun- 
cing sentence. He then raised his yoice and addressed the otal in the 
body of the court— I likewise think it right to state, that if Mr. Simpson 
or any other person engaged in the sale of drugs chooses to sell to married 
women such poisonous drugs without the knowledge of their husbands, and 
well knowing that they are intended to be administered to their husbands, 
no matter for what purpose, and death ensues, I repeat that Mr. Simpson 
and all others so acting are equally guilty of manslaughter. 

On Monday, Mr. Justice Willes sentenced the convict to be transported 
for life. 

At the same Assizes, Brewer, a pilot, and Shaw, mate of the Excelsior, 
were tried for having by “gross and wilful negligence’’ caused a collision 
between the Excelsior and the Mail in the Mersey, whereby a number of 
poor Irishmen were killed. The case broke down : the prosecution failed to 
make out the gross and wilful negligence ; and the prisoners were acquitted. 

Private Mansell, of the Forty-ninth Regiment, stationed at Dover, has 
murdered Lance-Corporal M‘Burney. While M‘Burney was kneeling down 
cleaning his accoutrements, Mansell walked up to him with a loaded ritie 
in his hand, and shot him in the left side : the victim died in a few seconds. 
The assassivation originated in a quarrel about a pair of boots, which Man- 
sell had falsely accused M‘Burney of stealing. 


The Coroner’s Jury who have sat at Oldbury to inquire into the cause of 
death of four of the sufferers by the explosion at the Ramrod Hall Colliery 
returned their verdict on Tuesday. The evidence showed gross negligence on 
the part of nearly all persons connected with the pit; the actual cause of the 
explosion having been a wilful carrying down the shaft of blazing coals by 
Baker, a butty, spite of a warning to the contrary —Baker was among the 
killed. ‘The Coroner’s summing-up was in consonance with the evidence 
of neglect and disobedience; but the Jury, chiefly men connected with 
collieries, gave a verdict of ‘* Accidental death,” to the surprise of most 
people. 

The Commercial Bank of Neweastle has been compelled to succumb under 
the difficulties caused by the Sadleir frauds: recent disclosures caused a 
panic among the customers ; and the managing director, Mr. Walker, has 
found it necessary to close the bank. It would appear that though the 
shareholders will lose their capital, the customers of the bank will be paid in 
full as the outstanding assets come to hand. 


The great fall of rain last week flooded the river Don: near Doncaster, 
two young men foolishly attempted to cross the raging stream in a small 
boat—they were washed out of the boat, swept down by the current, and 
drowned, before the eyes of their agonized parents. 


IRELAND. 

The Eighteenth Royal Irish Regiment landed a short time since at 
Dublin from the Crimea, vid Aldershot. Before the Russian war broke 
out, the Regiment had done good service in the East Indies, and when 
it came home it was intended that new colours should be presented in 
lieu of the old war-worn flags. But the need for troops hurried the 
Eighteenth with others from England to the East, and the ceremony was 
deferred. It was accomplished on Monday last, in the Phenix Park, 
close to the Wellington Testimonial, with great pomp and circumstance. 
The regiment mustered between 700 and 800 under Colonel Edwards. 
Lord Seaton was on the ground, and the Lord-Lieutenant performed the 
chief part, addressing the men and bestowing the colours. Lord Car- 
lisle’s speech was a condensed history of the services of the regiment, 
from its earliest exploits with the armies of William and Marlborough 
Colonel Edwards replied on behalf of his 
His little speech contained a reflection on the good people of 


men. 
Dublin, and afforded another proof how grateful popular ovations are to 
soldiers. 


“The presence of your Excellency, and of the distinguished noblemen, 
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gentry, gentlemen, generals, and officers, who are now standing by us, shows 
the Royal Regiment of Ireland that we have been weleomed to the country 
by our rulers; and though for a moment the dark cloud may appear, when 
we think that after an absence of twenty years, on returning to the capital 
of that country of which we bear the title and have borne the title for three 
centuries, we have not received any public mark of approbation, still it is 
our duty to forget these things, and to recollect that, as Lreland’s sons by 
birth, by connexion, and by association, it is our duty to make these colours 
show the generous — of Great Britain that Ireland’s sons will still do 
their duty, and will ever wish to place Irish soldiers where I may say with 
pride they have ever been and ever shall be.” 

The “old colours” were to have been hung up with some religious 
ceremonies, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral; but pious scruples intervened 
and frustrated the intention. 





The principle of competitive examination is making progress in Ive- 
land. In future all vacancies in the Irish Constabulary are to be filled 
up by that process. 
Dublin Castle for four vacant cadetships, and the successful competitors 
received the coveted appointments. 





There is no doubt that the potato disease has appeared in the counties 
of Cork and Kerry and a small district near Dublin; but on the whole 
the crop will be good. 

The number of acres devoted to the culture of flax has been 11 per 
cent more than in 1855; but still the total is very small compared with 
the four years preceding 1855. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Evangelical Alliance held its tenth annual conference last week at 
Glasgow, sitting from Tuesday until late on Friday evening. The meet- 
ings were chicfly attended by clerical gentlemen, and the business mainly 
consisted of speechmaking. Protestant Europe was represented by the 


Reverend Dr. Krummacher of Berlin, the Reverend Mr. Monod of 


France, the Reverend Edward Kuntze from Germany, the Reverend Mr. 
Handel from Hamburg, and some laymen. From Belfast had come Dr. 
Edgar and Dr. M‘Ilwaine ; and from London the Reverend Baptist Noel, 
the Reverend James Sherman, and the Reverend Dr. Blackwood. The 
last-named gentleman had served in the Crimean campaign, and he gave 
some interesting details of the spiritual condition of the troops, and the 
good feeling that existed between the ministers of the different religious 
persuasions. 

**The whole means for supplying spiritual instruction to the British sol- 
dicr were most deplorably defective. He had nothing to say against the 
Chaplains of the Arny, but the whole system of their appointment was de- 
fective. Among the soldiers and officers there were many men of God, more 

articularly among the Artillery and Engineers—men whose hearts were 

urning with love to add anything they could to the spiritual condition of 
their fellow soldiers. He went out on the understanding that he was to 
minister to none but those of the Protestant faith. The Presbyterians, who 
came out later in the war, found great difficulty in fiuding but a stray Pres- 
byterian here and there; but he was not so much tied down, for he minis- 
tered to all except Roman Catholics, and even for those he had always a 
kindly word or a shake of the hand. He had frequently been asked by a 
Roman Catholic priest, if he found a Protestant in his ward to go in and 
minister to him; indeed, Roman Catholic priests often went out to seck for 
him to go in and pray with Protestants. i 
fallen in a Russian sortie, was much asked after by soldiers in hospital. He 
was led to inquire why so much interest was evinced on behalf of that offi- 
cer; when he found that he had been been in the habit of calling on his 
men of the Ninety-seventh, in tents and elsewhere, when he prayed with 
them. Many of these poor men had assured him that the first light of God's 
Word which they ever received was from the lips of Captain Vicars, that 
martyred man of God. 
Chaplains from employing any clergymen but those sanctioned by the War 
Department ; now, he thought the Council of the Evangelical Alliance 
should seck out men of God who are in possession of Christian love, so 


that, wherever they might be cast, there would always be a little nucleus of | 


evangelical soldiers ready to call together their friends.”’ 

A project for holding the next conference at Berlin was mentioned in 
the report, and has been sanctioned by the King of Prussia. 
macher, who spoke in German, and whose speech was translated by the 
Reverend John Cairns of Berwick, referred to this project and the in- 
ducements to carry it out— 


“¢ Between our nation and your own a new political tie is to be made; | 
On the one side, | 


British biood and German blood, a happy mixture. 
energy of purpose, practical skill, and determination; on the other side, 
deep reflection and contemplation,—these form a happy combination. Re- 
aut my words: the lion and the eagle have reec ived from God a sublime 
mission; unite them, and they are the support, the guardian angel of the 
Protestant Church. I hope the Princess Royal will help to attract you, and 
to make for you an early path to Germany, and empesteity to Berlin. Much 
that is beautiful have we seen here, but we are also able to show you some- 
thing beautiful on our side too. We have six celebrated universities; and 
only in recent times the truth of the Gospel in the hands of eminent men has 
completely overcome the errors of Rationalism. Besides, we have 
thousand ministers, who preach the pure gospel of Jesus Christ, and that 
alone. . . . . Besides, we have a King who is not only a great prince, but 
the deepest expression of his heart is inscribed upon his coat of arms—‘ As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ He is a man of decided 
Christian faith; and his country is aware that he is entirely devoted to the 
Evangelical Alliance. He, however, has found he could not eseape the in- 
fliction of that word of Scripture, ‘ All who live godly in Christ Jesus must 
suffer persecution.’ Nobody has doubted, up to this moment, that he has a 
heart which makes him the father of his country. Everybody knows that 
his matrimonial relations are a perfect model of domestic life, “ Hence it has 
been found necessary, in attacking his private life, to choose another side, 
which is considered vulnerable, and that—with deep regret I must utter it 
—even English journals. I take advantage of this opportunity to declare 
that the aspersions thus circulated are nothing but infamous calumnics.”’ 
(Great cheering.) 


some 


Gamekeepers are accustomed to use strychnia for the destruction of vermin, 
and it is supposed that in some cases this practice of exposing a deadly poi- 
son has led to fatal accidents. The ued-divenate has caused it to be nade 
known, that all who place this or any other poison within the reach of the 
public will be held responsible for the consequences, even to the extent of a 
criminal prosecution in cases where health is injured or life sacrificed. 
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Farrigu aud Colonial. 

Sranrt.—The Emperor and Empress are at Biarritz. The Court 
newsman of the Bayonne journals records how the Imperial pair walk 
out alone, “farm in arm,” by the sea—or visit the church—or bathe 
| all in the most unostentatious manner. The Emperor gocs to mass in a 
little American carriage, which he drives himself. ‘The Marquis de 
Turgot arrived during one of these promenades, and was found waiting 
at the chateau on the return of his master. The Queen of Spain has sent 
General Marchesi to compliment the Emperor and Empress; and General 
| Serrano has hurried from Paris to present his credentials at the Villa 
Eugénie. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times gives an account of a dinner at 
the Hétel du Louvre last week where the medical profession in France 
| entertained the French, English, Sardinian, and Turkish medical officers 
who served in the late war. 

** Baron Paul Dubois tilled the chair, and more than six hundred French 
and foreign medical men were present. At the dessert, the chairman rose 
and proposed a toast, ‘To the memory of the medical men who died coura- 
geously in the East’; also one *To Napoleon IIL.’ Dr. Ricord proposed 
‘To the Russian men who attended to the wounded prisoners with great hu- 
manity’; Dr. Maheux, ‘To the universal nollie fraternity, united by 
science and humanity.’ These toasts were all drunk with great enthusiasm ; 
and were responded to by M. Jules Roux, of Toulon, in the name of the 
fleet; by M. Bégin, in the name of the medical profession generally ; by M. 
Baudens, in the name of the Army of the East; by Sir John Hall, for the 
English Army; by the Chevalier Comisetti, Physician-in-chief of the Sar- 
dinian Army, on behalf of his fellow countrymen; and by Dr. Sinapian, 
Professor at the School of Medicine at Constantinople, in the name of the 
Turkish medical profession.” 

At the close of the banquet, a subscription was opened, and well sup- 
ported, for the behoof of the widows and orphans of medical men who 
died in the East. 

Certain political prisoners now in the galleys at Cayenne have for- 
warded a statement of their sufferings to M. Louis Blanc, and he has 
sent extracts from their letters to the Times. 

“Let it be known,”’ they write, “‘that we are unspeakably tortured on 
the flimsiest pretences ; while people, deceived by the solemn declarations of 
the French Government, think perhaps that every prison is open, and that 
we are at liberty. Let it be known, for instance, that out of five men lately 
arrested for some talk it had been the fancy of an overseer to invent, two 
were tied to a stake and dealt with as the mest vile criminals. On their 
being reluctant to submit to an ignominious punishment, soldiers were called 
for, who, rushing upon the victims, bruised them with blows, tore off their 
beards, and, reckless of shrieks with which wild beasts would have been 
moved, bound them with cords so fast as te make the blood gush 
Nor are they allowed the sojourn of the Island of Despair, horrible as it is : 
barbarous administrators drag them violently on the continent, to compel 
them to a labour of eight hours a day in the marshy forests, from which 
pestilential vapours are continually rising Is there, indeed, for us 
any other prospect but imminent death? With no proper food, no garment, 
no shoes, no wine since February last, is there any chance that we should 
long be able to bear both the influence of an exhausting toil and a deadly 
climate? Again, where is the law which assimilates political proscripts to 
galley-slaves } 





RK us5iX.—According to official announcement, the Imperial Court 
| were to leave St. Petersburg for Moseow on Tuesday. ‘The Emperor 
| was to make his “solemn entry” into the ancient capital of Russia yes- 
| terday. The Diplomatic Body, ordinary and extraordinary, preceded 
| the Court by some days. ’ 
The Daily News correspondent was still at St. Petersburg on the 19th, 
} and still busily engaged in sceing all that he could. He describes, in a 
| letter of that date, three ceremonials of some interest. 
| ‘Fortunately for the visitors, the week has been signalized by two 
| important religious solemmities, to which the Russian people attach the 
greatest interest and importance, I allude to the blessing respectively of 
the water and the apples, which is performed with all the pomp and cere- 
mony of the Greck Church. The first was solemnized at Pete thotf, in the 
presence of the Emperor, on a small piece of ornamental water, consecrated 
for the purpose. The Greek prelates and priests walked in procession, 
dressed in their most gorgeous vestments, followed by the Imperial Family, 
also walking; and when they came to the waterside, the cross was plunged 
in, the choristers singing a solemn chant as the officiating prelate performed 
the rite. . The distance from town prevented the presence of many stran- 
gers, but I recognized some English faces amongst the crowd. The second, 
* The blessing of the apples,’ a ceremony which forms an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the mastication of that refreshing fruit, took place yesterday in 
every church throughout St. Petersburg, but with peculiar pomp in the 
Kazan Cathedral, by the Metropolitan and fifteen officiating priests. The 
costumes were most gorgeous, and the Archbishop, who was robed in the 
middle of the church, was one blaze of gold and jewels. The congregation, 
amongst which there was no classification, and who stood the whole time oi 
service, Was of the most varied appearance and character, Russian princes 
and generals covered with decorations prayed side by side with the poor 
mujik, and both seemed equally impressed with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion; While the Russian countess, in the most fashionable Parisian toilette, 
did not feel her dignity ruttled by the vicinity of the poor Livonian or Finland 
woman, Whose quaint national costume gave wonderful variety to the scene, 
.. +» The religious element seems to pervade everything that is done in 
this singular country. Sunday last was appointed by the Emperor for the 
double purpose of receiving the cordon of the Legion of Honour and of 
having the officers of the St. Jean d’Acre presented, As a preliminary to 
both proceedings, which took place at Peterhoff, his Imperial Majesty at- 
tended divine service in the church attached to the palace, and which is 
exclusively devoted to the Emperor and Court. I was fortunate in getting 
a very near view of the Impcrial Family, and therefore took very little no- 
tice of the bewildering variety of uniforms that filled the vestibule. Alex- 
ander the Second is a slight well-made man, above the middle size, but 
nothing approaching the Jovelike proportions of the late Emperor. ILis face 
is quite German, with a mild, almost saddened expression, but full of 
thoughtfulness and intelligence. Ilis Majesty's close application to busi- 
ness, Which is well known, may atiect his looks, but certainly he has by 
no means the appearance of robust health. He drove up to the palace in an 
open carriage, without the slightest parade; and received into his own 
hand the petitions of a number of poor women, who were permitted thus to 
approach the fountain-head of authority. This custom, which puts one in 
ind of the Arabian Nights, is only followed in certain cases, as it must be 
obvious that if general it would oceupy the entire time of the Emperor. As 
his Majesty received them there was not the slightest appearance of hauteur 
on his part, ner of undue servility on that of his fair petitioners, who 
| simply curtseyed in a businesslike off-hand way, and retired much mor 
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composedly than I have seen municipal dignitaries do in England when they 
were permitted to approach the Throne, . . . . The Empress, who followed 
her august spouse into the church, is a tall, ladylike woman, but beyond 
that nothing remarkable. Her toilette was in excellent taste, very similar 
to that of the Empress Eugénie, whose figure is not unlike that of the 
Czarina. The young Archdukes are all fine hearty little fellows; give the 
salute with true military precision; and look quite smart in their tiny 
uniforms, each being of course colonel of a regiment. The Czar himself 
wore the dress of the Gardes 4 Cheval, one of the plainest in the service.” 

At Moscow the preparations are on an enormous scale. ‘ All the 
church-steeples are already decorated or surrounded with framework for 
the illumination. In the market-place there are triumphal arches erected 
in skeleton, waiting for the foliage and garlands that are subsequently to 
decorate them; and all the houses have been renovated and have put the 
best face upon matters. In the environs the troops are encamped; and 
when the large surface covered with tents is looked down upon from an 
eminence, the country thereabouts looks as though covered with snow, 
with patches of black composed of the uncovered earth showing through. 
The price for a single window to see the coronation-procession pass by 
seems to vary from 150 to 200 silver roubles.” ‘ 

Stal y.—Baron Hubner arrived at Naples on the 16th August, charged 
with a special mission tothe King from the Court of Vienna. The ob- 
ject of this mission, it is said, is simply to induce the King to make some 
amends to the Western Powers for the late offensive note he addressed to 
them. 

The experiment made at Massa Carrara did not suffice to open the 
eyes of the Mazzinian party, and convince them that armed attempts 
have now lost all chance of succeeding. A band of about thirty young 
men lately landed in the Maremma, near Orbitello; but a detachment ot 
Tuscan Gendarmes easily routed them, with the loss of a few prisoners. 
Mazzini was said to be in Piedmont; but others considered it more likely 
that he remained concealed in Switzerland, whence he continually for- 
wards proclamations to his partisans in Central Italy, where he still ex- 
ercises some influence. ‘ 

General Trotti, who commanded a brigade at the battle of the Tcher- 
naya, has been appointed Governor of the fortress of Alexandria. Gene- 
ral La Marmora entertained all the ofiicers of his staff on the anniversary 
of that battle. On the same day, all the old soldiers who had served un- 
der Napoleon dined together. 


&{4int.—The O'Donnell Ministry has sanctioned three decrees; one 
definitively dissolving the National Guard; a second indefinitely sus- 
pending the municipal elections that should take place in October; a 
third superseding all civil authorities that resisted the coup d'état. The 
next deeree looked for is the dissolution of the Constituent Cortes and 
the proclamation of the constitution of 1845, 


The decree dissoly ing the | 


National Guard is preceded by a long exposition, the result of a * calm | 


study of that institution” on the part of the Ministers. They describe 
it as having been “ an clement of unceasing perturbation,” a “ preventive 
of all salutary reforms,” “ the constant of every established 


opponent 


government”; the “instrument of passions, egotistical interests, and 
party rivalship”; in short, an institution “ incompatible with the nor- 


The only exception in its favour is the 
conduct of the National Guard in the civil war, when it is admitted that 
it gave “signal proofs of valour and constancy.” The Zimes Paris cor- 
respondent remarks, that O’ Donnell had better look to himselfi— 

* The first act of the drama seems nearly played out. It leaves him in 
the centre of the stage, still the chief and dominant figure. On either hand 
are seen the piled arms and reversed co 


mal government of the state.” 


lours of the National Guard; in the 
background are the closed doors of the Cortes, and tasteful transparencies 
display the word ‘ Vicalvaro’ and the tigures ‘1845,’ In the next act fresh 
characters may appear upon the scene, It is said that Marshal Narvaez’s 
eclebrated charger, on which he has already ridden rough-shod over Spain, is 


| increase of the expenses of government. 


again saddling, and that this time the Pyrenees will not be the limit of his | 


journey. The O'Donnell, we well know, is sans peur, as becomes his sol- 
dier’s coat and his Irish blood; but fearlessness docs not always save from 
a fall, and if he be wise he will be on his guard against perils from ]@- 
he neia.”” 

The Spanish Minister at Mexico has been recalled. 

Radrira.—tThere is reason to believe that a change has taken place 
for the better in the condition of the wretched sutierers from cholera at 
Madeira; but they are a’ prey to other ills, and any effort that can be 
made to help them will be a beneficent work. Some wea of the nature 
of the visitation may be gained from a few facts contained in a private 
letter which has fallen in our way. 

The population of Funchal has been nearly decimated: there were no 
doctors, and a scarcity of medicine. Even the poor creatures who had 
passed through the cold blue stage, so generally fatal, were at the date 
of our advices “sinking from absolutely having no food to keep them 
alive.’ The British residents did what could be done, and neither 
spared themselves nor the means at their disposal: the Governor did 
what he could; but in the worst ot the visitation he was 
not supported, and the brunt of the work fell upon private in- 
dividuals. In the first panic all the shops were closed; for a few 
days it was difficult for any one to get food: ‘but the Governor or- 
dered the shops to be opened, and, for a wonder, got his orders obeyed.” 
On the llth, the latest date, there were no new A Portuguese 
man of war arrived “ with five doctors, plenty of rice and medicines, 
and bedding for three hundred sick.” The want of a convalescent in- 
firmary was greatly felt. The pestilence was travelling Westward. 
“There the people are almost savages, and they were dying absolutely 
without help: they were so frightened that they would not bury their 
dead until compelled by the police to do so.” 

Wuited States —The Atlantic arrived at Livi rpool on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 16th August. 

The whole of the Appropriation-bills have been, this session, united 
for the first time in one. ‘lo this one bill the House of Representatives 
attached certain resolutions, providing for fair play towards the free settlers 
of Kansas and the rigorous exclusion of the ‘ Border Ruffians.”” These 
resolutions have been rejected by the Senate; and it was thought pro- 
bable that the issue of the conflict would be that no appropriation-bill at 
all would pass this session. 

According to the correspondents of the journals, the chances of Colonel 
Fremont are more favourable than ever. The Slave vote of the South, 
it is said, will be divided between Buchanan and Fillmore; but there 
were signs that the weakness of the latter was greater than had been en- 


stages 


cascs, 


- SS 
ticipated. Kentucky, formerly ‘“‘a Know-nothing stronghold,” has gone 
for the Democracy; and North Carolina, ‘an old Whig State,”’ has done 
the same. The Republicans, however, have not only carried Iowa by a 
great majority, but St. Louis, the capital of Missouri, has elected a Fre- 
mont man for the next Congress. This remarkable occurrence has 
startled all observers; and it is imputed to a wholesome reaction brought 
about by the extremes of the “ Border Ruffians.” Certain recent acts, 
foreed from the President, are also held to indicate the strength of the 
Free-Soilers. Shannon, the Governor of Kansas, under whose rule the 
acts of violence in Kansas were committed, has been dismissed. Te is 
replaced by Colonel Geary of California—‘‘a better man, who, it is 
believed, will act with justice and moderafion.” 

“The South has made a painful and mortifying discovery,” says the 
Daily News correspondent. ‘By the term South, I mean its six millions 
of free White men who are not slaveholders. There are but 350,000 slave- 
holders in the United States, and this oligarchy rules the South absolutely, 
Their six millions of fellow citizens have left puplic affairs entirely in their 
hands—until now. They had little interest at stake in the existence of 
slavery—none at all in its extension. And when they saw their names and 
influence and votes brought in to indorse the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and the whole category of crimes perpetrated under the sanction of 
the Kansas law, they felt mortified and indignant. As proof of this, 1 may 
state that a large number of newspapers in the Slave States have within a 
few weeks boldly and clearly denounced the Kansas Bill and all its authors 
and advocates. A prominent journal in South Carolina has openly declared, 
what has since been reiterated in a hundred other quarters, that the South 
itself is filled with Abolitionists; that the non-slaveholding citizens of the 
Slave States are enemies to the system of slavery.” 

Another correspondent says, that the fear of Fremont’s success has 
* had an effect upon the value of real estate in Washington, absurd as it 
may seem. In the eyes of Southern property holders, the election of a 
President pledged to the restriction of slavery from Kansas, and to hos- 
tility to Fillibusterism, portends disunion and destruction to their pro- 
perty.”’ 

The news from San Francisco still shows that the Vigilance Committee 
were in the ascendant, and gives reason to believe that the Governor of 
the State is in league with them! 

The town of New York was dreading a visitation of yellow fever. 
On the 12th August, no fewer than 120 sail were in quarantine, many 
with yellow fever on board, The wind has carried the infection to Long 
Island, and the inhabitants and troops have each suffered. Steps had 
been taken to cut off the infected districts ashore and afloat with the yet 
uninfected city ; but the wind, of course, could not be restrained. It 
was hoped, however, that the vigorous measures adopted might keep the 
pestilence from the town. 


€ anata.—Considerable dissatisfaction appears to prevail in Lower 
Canada. At public meetings held in Quebec, the existing Ministry has 
been severely censured. Among the complaints, ratified by the public 
voice, are the non-execution of the resolve of the House of Assembly to 
establish the permanent seat of Government at Quebee ; the grants of land 
for railways giving the preference to Upper Canada; the large interest 
of Government officers in the Grand Trunk Railway ; the want of pro- 
visions securing the independence of the members of the Legislature ; 
the non-compliance with petitions for municipal reform; the constant 
These meetings have voted ** no 
confidence” in the Government, and demanded a dissolution of the Legis- 
lature. The desire for a dissolution is expressed with a like energy in 
Upper Canada. 

Caper uf Gnod Waper—Cape Town journals to the 21st May have 
reached us. On the 19th, the Governor sent a message to the Legislative 
Council notifying the conclusion of peace. He had also communicated 
to the Legislature the following message. 

“The Governor informs the Honourable the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly, that her Majesty’s Government, acting upon his urgent 
representation of the valuable acquisition which would be afforded to this 
one by a settlement on its borders of a strong body of Out-Pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, on the plan which was so successfully carried out in New 
Zealand, and having found it impossible to induce a suflicient number of 
pensioners to emigrate at the Cape on similar terms, have taken into con- 
sideration the opportunity afforded by the contemplated reduction, on the 
restoration of peace, of the British German Legion, for insuring to this 
colony the elements of a system of military colonization of very high pro- 
mise. The number of noncommissioned officers and privates who would 
offer themselves, and be eligible for this service, would amount perhaps to 
8000 ; and it is likely that a large proportion of officers would ro = 
them. The greater number of the men would have wives and families ; 
and, if it were thought desirable, others not at present married would be 
glad to enter into that state with the prospect of a fixed settlement. The 
German Legion would arrive at the Cape in complete military organization, 
armed with the Entield rifle, and with eamp equipage, and would be 
located as policy and cireumstances should dictate. Arrangements would 
be made for locating them permanently, as speedily as possible; and her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to send out, for temporary employ- 
ment in the creetion of the villages, a party of engineer officers and 
artiticers, if it be considered that such assistance be needful. In the 
mean time, the officers and men will be in possession of their tents. 
It is proposed to commute the gratuity to which the noncommissioned 
officers and privates will be entitled, after their term of service has 


| expired, into a fixed pay of sixpence a day for three years, which will 


aid them in their subsistence until their land shall be brought into ecul- 
tivation ; and for the first year her Majesty's Government would further 
supply them with rations in kind or an equivalent in money. It will be 
necessary that a church, a blockhouse, and a school, should be erected in 
each village for the use of these men and their families; and that a system 
of magistracy should be provided, either from the offic ers accompanying them 
or from other sources. Means will also be devises for keeping up the military 
exercises of the emigrants, at all events during Ahe period of their receiving 
pay from Government. Her Majesty's Government express a hope that so 
valuable an addition to the population and defence of the colony will receive 
temporary encouragement and assistance from the local Legislature ; and in 
the confident expectation that this hope will be fully realized, the Governor 
invites the codperation and concurrence of the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly in any measures which may be found necessary to carry 
out this object.” 

The House of Assembly unanimously passed a resolution approving of 
the proposed plan, and voting the 40,000/. asked for to give it effect. 
The Legislative Council had appointed a committee to thank her Majesty 
for “the boon she has been pleased to confer on the colony, in the pro- 
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posed settlement of so large a number of military pensioners on the 
border.” 
Sir George Grey prorogued the Cape Parliament on the 4th June, un- 
til the 22d October. 
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The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of Can- | 


terbury was prorogued on Thursday, by Dr. Twiss, the Vicar-General, 
until the 8th October. 





The Gazette of Tuesday contained the announcement that her Majesty 
has reappointed Mr. Eastland de Michele to the post of British Consul 
at St. Petersburg. 

Sir William Temple, the younger brother of Lord Palmerston, whose recent 
departure from Naples attracted some notice, died on Sunday last, at his 
lodgings in Dover Street, Piccadilly. He had returned to England in a bad 
state of health, which did not improve here. He drove out on Thursday as 
usual. On Saturday afternoon Lady Palmerston called on him previously to 
her departure from London; and late in the evening Lord Palmerston paid 
him a visit. Next morning about nine o'clock, Sir William died quietly, 
without apparent pain. He was born in 1788, and was educated for the 
diplomatic profession. 
of Vienna in a subordinate capacity. He was afterwards Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Stockholm, Berlin, Frankfort, St. Petersburg; in 1832, after serv- 
ing his brother as précis-writer for a year, he went as British Minister to 
Dresden, where he remained a few months, He then proceeded to Naples, 
at which court he remained until within the last few weeks. He was much 
liked at Naples. In 1852 Sir William Temple was nominated a Civil 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath, for his diplomatic services. 

Cholera has broken out at Stockholm, The Russian General 
Bodisco, who had just joined the Russian Legation, was an early victim. 

Lindpainter the musical composer died at Nonnenhorn, on the Lake of 
Constance, on the 21st instant. 

Staudigl is reported te have died in a lunatic asylum; the place not 
mentioned, 

The remains of the Earl of Shrewsbury were interred on Tuesday, in the 
chapel of Alton Castle. 

A cenotaph has been ereeted in St. Paul's, in the nave on the right of the 
great Western entrance, to the memory of eight officers of the Coldstream 
Guards who fell at the battle of Inkerman. The monument consists of an 
entablature on which the names are inscribed, and above it a small repre- 
sentation of the tomb, with its simple tablet, which covers the bodies on 
Catheart’s Hillin the Crimea. On each side of these is the effigy of a sol- 
dier of the regiment leaning mournfully over them, Above are the words 
** And the vietory that day was turned into mourning. The inscription is 
from the pen of the Dean of St. Paul's, The whole is surmounted by the 
colours of the regiment, presented by the surviving officers, 








The Lords of the Admiralty have returned from Ireland, and are now 
inspecting the Government Dockyards in England. 

An extension of the facilities of the book-post comes into immediate ope- 
ration. The Postmaster-General announces, that ‘‘ on the Ist September, 
and thenceforth, the priv ileges of the inland book-post will be extended so 
as to include printed /etters like other printed matter.” 


On the 5th September, mails will be made up for the first of the new line | 


of screw-steamers to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Mauritius, 
Point de Galle, and Caleutta. A mail will be made up on the 5th of every 
month. The postage for a letter to the Cape not exceeding a half-ounce, 
will be ls. ; fora pac ket of books not exceeding a half-pound, 6d.; for each 
newspaper, 1d. 

The Pasha of Egypt has ordered a new expedition to be organized to as- 
cend the Nile, under the Comte d’Eseayrae de Lauture, an experienced 
African traveller, and the author of a recent work on Sudan, and of other 
treatises on African geography. The expedition is to be accompanied by 
twelve Europeans, eight of whom have already been engaged, including 
three Frenchmen and three Austrians; and the chief is desirous of pro- 
euring the assistance of English officers accustomed to astronomical and 
meteorological observations and the management of boats. The Count has 
just left London, having been in communication with the Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society on the subject of the expedition, which is in- 
tended to start from Cairo in October. 


915 


The editor of the Armonia, the ultra-clerical organ of Turin, was con- 
demned on the 21st to four months’ imprisonment and 1000 francs fine, for 
an article which appeared in his paper on the day of the anniversary of the 
Piedmont constitution, and which was conceived in a spirit ef violent 
animosity to free institutions, 

Some of the towns of Algeria—Philipville, Bona, Constantina, Grima— 
suffered considerably from a smart shock of an earthquake on the 21st in- 
stant. The shock was also felt on the opposite European coast, 

The recent ascent of Mount Ararat was not the firs? : in Kitto’s “ Serip- 
ture Lands” will be found an account of a successful ascent by Professor 
Parrot and party in October 1829. 





Spite of the exertions of the Sam Slick race, the Yankee clockmakers 


|; have for some years past overstocked the market with cheap time-picces : 


He went to the Hague in 1814, and to the Congress | 


The great bell for the Westminster Palace clock has been raised from the | 


pit in which it was cast : the founding appears to have been quite successful. 
Lhe bell is supposed to weigh fifteen tons; it has been tried with a clapper 
of seven hundredweight ; the note is E natural, The bell stands7 feet 104 
inches high; its diameter is 9 feet 5} inches. 

When the electric cable, about 130 miles long, had been laid down from 
Cape Spartivento nearly to Galita Island, to form a link of the European 
and African line, a violent storm arose, and to save the lives of the people 
on board the Dutchman steamer, it was found necessary to abandon the 
cable. It had been insured for 30,0007. This is the second cable lost in at- 
tempting to earry out this enterprise. 

Mr. R. S. Whitti« ld, resident medical officer of St. Thomas's Tlospital, 
states that the Corporation of Antwerp now receive 120,000 franes a year 
for the sweepings of the streets and the contents of the cesspools, contract- 
ors converting the nuisances into powerful guano. ovmeay the Corpora- 
tion used to pay 20,000 franes yearly to get rid of the city refuse. 
and Milan ** town guano”’ is manufactured which has extraordinary powers 
as a fertilizer. : 

The Swedish Chambers have approved the proposition of the Minister of 
Marine, which fixes the strength of the Swedish and Norwegian flects for 
1857 as follows. Swedish fleet—10 sail of the line, 6 frigates, 4 schooners, 
4 brigs, 9 steam-schooners, 77 gun-boats, 122 armed boats, 6 mortar-ves- 
sels, 22 steam despatch-boats, 2 royal yachts, 21 transports, 594 armed row- 
boats. Norwegian fleet-—2 frigates, 2 schooners, 2 steam-schooners, 1 brig, 
43 gun-boats, 5 tugs, with a steam-frigate and a despatch-boat, both of 
which are now being finished on the stocks at Christiania. All the vessels 
of war are ready to go to sea, but in time of peace they are laid up in or- 
dinary. Only the vessels strictly required by the Government are kept on 
service. 


There seems to be no doubt that there is a most abundant crop of wheat 
in nearly all parts of the United States. Last year the good crop followed 
ascanty one, but this year one large crop succeeds another; and no doubt 
the effect on prices will be very pean Pm Seg 

Incredible as it may appear, the hay crop of the United States is very 
— as valuable as the cotton crop: the census returns of 1850 proved 
this, 


— ee 


At Paris | 


Andreas | 


a number of the large manufactories have been closed, and others work only 
short time: vast losses have been incurred, 

Toulon has quadrupled its population in half a century 
has been from 20,500 in 1801 to 82,705 in 1856, 

The directors of the United States Mint propose that in future the cent 
shall consist of 88 parts of copper and 12 of nickel, and be one-third lighter 
than the present cent. 


the increase 


A curious ease has been tried by the Civil Tribunal of Rouen. In 1843, 
an old lady named Godefroy died at Havre, leaving a fortune of nearly 
700,000 francs. She made no will; heirs were with difficulty found; one 
of these was an old woman named Lucet, of Rouen, and she received half 
the fortune. On her death, two men, Bouquet and Vincent, the former re- 
lated to her by marriage, got possession of her property; some portion they 
had got into’ their hands by trickery before her decease, and she made 
Bouquet her heir. But subsequently, Mr. Camroux, a merchant of London, 
claimed the whole of the wealth from them, on the ground that he was more 
nearly related to Madame Godefroy than Lucet was; and he has made out 
his case: going back to 1665, he traced the descent of himself and Lucet, 
and proved that he was in the eighth degree of relationship, Luce* in the 
ninth. The court ordered Bouquet and Vincent to refund all they had re- 


| ceived from Lucet, or pay 337,000 francs damages. 


| Spiritualists ; 
| mined that the marriage 


A young man residing in Bordentown, who was under an engagement of 
marriage With a young lady, died on Friday last. joth the gentleman and 
lady, as well as their families, were firm believers in the doctrines of the 
' and notwithstanding the death of the former, it was deter- 
shoukl take place between the discmbodied spirit 
Ac- 


of the young man and the living breathing body of his atlianced bride, 


| cordingly, on Sunday the marriage ceremony was performed between the 


clay cold corpse and the warm blooming bride, — It is understood that this 
was in compliance with the dircetions of the spirit of the bridegroom, The 
devotion of the lady to the spirit or the memory of her lover carried her 
through this ceremony without faltering ; but it must lead to unhappiness, 
for she no doubt considers herself as the wife of one whom sh ill meet in 
the body never more, Her heart lies buried in the grave with him who 
should have been her guide and protector. Among all the singular things 
recorded of the Spiritualists, we have met with nothing parallel to this.— 
Trenton (U.S.) Gazette, Aug. 5. 
Two girls in the island of Funen, Denmark, have cau 

of a criminal who was beheaded—and drunk it! Such 
some of the Denmark people to be an infallible preservatiy 


and apoplexy. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
PATURDAY, 


Queen Victoria was received at the St. Margaret's station of her 
Northern capital, on Thursday, by the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Mel- 
ville, and Mr, Sheriff Gordon. She was escorted to Holyrood by ¢ 
detachment of the Fifth Dragoon Guards, while the road was lined by 
the Thirty-fourth Regiment and a battery of Artillery—all Crimean 
troops. In the portico of Holyrood Palace, her Majesty was received by 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Mr. Black the Member, and Sir Benja- 
min Hall. Yesterday morning, the Queen and her family drove through 
Prince’s Street and the Lothian Road, by Heriot’s Tk spit il, down the 
Canongate, and past the Palace into the Queen's Park. Thence they 
made a cireuit of Arthur's Seat by the new drive known as the Queen’s 


ht the w im blood 
draught is held by 
igainst epilepsy 


ride. Prince Albert accompanied her Majesty on horseback. In the 
afternoon, the whole party drove through the Park by the Dalkeith 
Road to Craigmillar Castle, and crossed the Esk to Hawthornden. Here 


they alighted, and walked up the glen to Roslyn Chapel. Thenee they 
drove back to Holy rood, Hler Majesty was to recommence her journey 
to Balmoral at nine o'clock this morning. 

Thursday was fixed for the investiture of the three new Knights of St. 
Patrick—the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of Granard, and the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. When the day arrived, only one Knight appeared— 
death had removed the Earl of Shrewsbury, illness detained the Earl of 
Granard, and the Marquis of Londonderry alone was able to present him- 
self to the Chapter. It is remarked that the Earl of Carlisle, as Grand 
Master, carried out on this occasion one of the original ordinances of 
the order, which requires that robes of the Knight shall be “ wrought 
within the realm of Ireland.” Hitherto the robes have been made in 
England, of French material : on Thursday the Knights were robed in 
Irish tabinet. 


Sir Benjamin Heywood of Manchester has received a letter from Lord 
Palmerston, stating that, in consequence of the death of his brother, he 
will be unable to preside at the inauguration of the new Mechanies In- 
stitution; but he hopes to be able to visit Manchester on some future 
occasion. 

The North Lancashire Agricultural Society held its annual show this 
week, at Preston. In quantity and quality the stock exhibited surpassed 
all previous meetings. ‘The dinner was held at the Corn Exchange, and 
Lord Stanley was in his place as President. In proposing the Society’s 
success and prosperity, he gave a flourishing account of its condition and 
prospects ; dwelt on the necessity of drainage works ; of wsing-up instead 
of wasting town sewage; of acquiring theoretical in aid of practical 
knowledge ; and of freely helping the State to the statistics of agricul- 
ture. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth addressed the tenant-farmers on the 
progress of scientific agriculture, especially in the application of ma- 
chinery and chemistry to farming; and urged the importance of deeply 
pulverizing the soil to admit of the fertilizing action of the atmosphere, 
He praised the farmers for the energy and skill with which they had met 
foreign competition: “no class of the community has put forth more 
energetic exertion than the agricultural class during the last ten years.” 
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It was remarked with pleasure by the Chairman, that there was a larger | 


attendance and a more numerous subscription on the part of the tenant- 
farmers than there had been for some time past. 


taron de Bach is at Milan, with the object, says the Coustitutionnel, 
scertaining whether the present would be a favourable moment for 
reviving the Provincial Congregations, and whether the Emperor would 
be well received should he visit Lombardy. Letters from Aix les Bains, 
in Savoy, report the arrival there of Lucien Murat, in company with the 
three Italian Liberals of some mark—Saliceti, Rufoni, and Montanelli— 
converts from the Mazzinian school to the Muratist party. The object 
is a political conference. The party had been j 


— by Murat’s sister, 
the Countess Pepoli, and his nephews, Counts Pepoli and Tadini. 








The German Journal of Frankfort states from Bucharest, that on the 
15th the Consul-General of France gave a grand dinner to the Ministers 
and Consuls of the Foreign Powers, and that a toast was drunk to the 
union of the Principalities. 

The resignation of General San Miguel as Commandant of the Queen 
of Spain’s Halberdiers has been accepted. 

The nuptial benediction of the Infanta Dona Amalia and Prince Adal- 
bert of Bavaria took place on the 26th instant. 

The overland Indian mail arrived in London last night, with advices 
from Calcutta to the 17th, and from Bombay to the 29th July. The sole 
incident of general interest recorded in the journals is the murder of Mr. 
Horsley, a young man, first assistant to the Collector at Bellary, in the 
Madras Presidency. He was found stabbed : a servant, awakened by his 
cries, reached his room in time to see three men hastening away. It is 
supposed that the men were robbers, and that, disturbed in their plunder- 
ing, they killed Mr. Horsley to favour the escape of the party. 

The intelligence from Hongkong is to the 10th July. ‘The rebels 
were making head in all directions.” They had defeated the Imperial 
troops in Kwangsi; and a victory gained by them at Ching Kiang-foo 
had spread terror to the important commercial city of Soochow. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Eastern Counties Railway Company, yes- 
terday, passed off quietly. Mr. Waddington the Chairman and the Directors 
were received without any kind of manifestation whatever; but when Mr. 
Waddington said he should retire in a few days, “ as soon as he had got 
together all his papers,” he was loudly cheered. The business done con- 
sisted in the adoption of the report recommending a dividend of 2s. ; and 
the carrying of certain resolutions, moved by Mr. Malins, declaring the 
necessity of dismissing at least four Directors, and appointing a Committee 
to confer with the Board as to which four it should be. 

Mr. Baumann, the eminent bassoon-player, died early in the week, and 
his body was buried yesterday in the Highgate cemetery. M. Koenig, M. 
Lavigne, and many of Baumann’s professional friends, attended the fu- 
neral, and performed ‘Christ is my Saviour”’ as the procession moved up 
the last resting-place of one who is much lamented by his brethren. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHancr, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market shows no symptoms of a return to activity, 
and this weck bears the same ruling feature as the last: the fluctuations 
have not exceeded 4 per cent. This quietude will probably be undisturbed 
until within a few days of the settlement of the Consol Account, on the 10th 
of September: the closing or renewing operations to a further period will 
then greatly depend on the state of the weather; the present value to the 
country of every fine day being estimated at about 2,000,000/. Yesterday, 
an instalment of 500,000/. was paid upon the New Loan. Consols were 
influenced by a temporary demand for money, and were done at 95; 
but they closed § higher. Today they are dull at 954 for Money, 
and 9544 for the Account. Bank Stock is 1 better; India Stock and 
Exchequer Bills have not altered. The French Funds continue weak, 
through the competition of Railway securities: they have fallen 3. Dul- 
ness prevails on the Vienna and Amsterdam Exchanges. The average 
amount of bullion in both departments of the Bank of England for the 
month ending the 2d of August was 12,382,690/.; this is a decrease of 
157,674/. as compared with the preceding month, and a decrease of 
4,264,853/, as compared with the same time last year. 

‘rhe transfer-books of the Stocks on which dividends are due in October 
will close on the Sth of September ; except New Three per Cents, which will 
close on the 9th. 

The Corn-market has been less firm. Specie has been received from New 
York amounting to 138,000/. The telegraphic accounts from China yester- 
day report no alteration in the rates of exchange : so the shipments of silver 
to that country will doubtless continue large. 

Advices from Constantinople confirm the intelligence of the proposed 
National Bank ; to have a capital of 3,000,0007., of which 600,000/. is to be 
_ up forthwith, and deposited in the Banks of England or of France. 

fhe National Bank is to invite subscriptions for a Five per Cent Loan for 
5,000,000/. at 90, to be applied in redemption of the depreciated currency. 

Foreign Securities have exhibited great steadiness : the only changes 
that have occurred have been a rise of 1 in Peruvian Three per Cents, and a 
decline of | in Turkish Four per Cents. The financial agent of the Por- 
tuguese Government has notified, that the conversion of Portuguese Bonds 
reopened on Wednesday, and will continue every Tuesday and Friday. 

Railways have been rather heavy, and have fallen from ds, to 25s. per 
share, with the exception of Great Western: that stock, owing to the 
usual short supply, has been in demand for purposes connected with the 
settlement of the Account arranged yesterday; but the highest price has 
not been maintained—it leaves off this afternoon at 64 $ ex d.  Laneashire 
and Yorkshire, 98 $; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1057; London 
and North-Western, 104} 5 ex d.; London and South-Western, 106} 7; 
Midland, 81} 2} ex d. The transactions in Foreign Shares have been 
limited ; the following have declined—Paris and Lyons, 2/.; Northern of 
France, 1/. 5s, ; Paris and Orleans, 1/.; Western, and North-Western of 
France, 10s, ; Eastern of France, and Great Central of France, 5s, Indian 
lines have been steady, 

Sarcrpay, Twervr o’CLock. 

_ The dulness in_ the English Funds is still maintained, but there 
is no_ alteration this morning in the quotations; Consols for Money 
are 954, and for Account 9544. Exchequer Bills 11 to 14 premium, 
The bullion return by the Bank of England exhibits a small de- 
crease—19,868/. In the Foreign Market there is not the least difference. 
In Railways, Caledonian has not recovered from a fall of 3/. yesterday, on 
the announcement that the dividend proposed is at the rate of only 1 per 
cent per annum: it has been done at 52, Lancaghjre and Yorkshire, 98} ; 
London and South-Western, 106}, 


| and 1080/. to be carried forward. 
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_ 3 per Cent Consols .......... 95) Dutch 24 per Cents ........, 
Ditto for Account .........+. 95! t Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... 953 Mexican 3 per Cents ......., 
New 3 per Gents, .........00. 95} 6 Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 
Long Annuities .,........... 3¢ Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 
NS PRY Portuguese 4 per Cents...... 
Exchequer Bills ........... Russian 5 per Cents ......... 
TE a ec enacened Ditto 44 per Cents........... 
Austrian 5 per Cents. Spanish 3 per Cents .. y 
Brazilian 5 per Cents | Ditto Deferred ...... 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... Swedish 4 per Cents ,....... 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 
Danish 3 pe Cents ........6. Ditto 4 per Cents Guarateed . 103 } 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

In the report of the Directors of the South-Eastern Company the receipts 
are entered at 503,177/.—an increase of 35,0397. over the same period of 
1855. <A dividend of 9s. 6¢. per 30/. stock will be paid from the balance of 
123,191/., and leave 5491/7. At the half-yearly meeting, on Thursday, the 
s agreed to, 
stol and Exeter Company in their report show that the receipts for 
the half-year have been 161,224/., and the expenses 81,397/. ; the Gisposable 
sum is 56,200/. It is reeommended to apply 10,1197. to extinguish the sus- 
pense account, 45,000/. for the usual dividend of 4} per cent per annum, 
The half-yearly meeting was held at 
The chairman offered his congratulations on the 
The report 





Bristol on Thursday. 
satisfactory, steady, and encouraging prospects of the property. 
was adopted. 

The revenue account for the half-year of the Lancaster and Carlisle Com- 
pany shows that 149,574/. has been received, and 66,5197. expended ; 53,7007, 
will be applied to dividend at the rate of 7} per cent per annum on the Or- 
dinary Stock. 

The Newcastle and Carlisle Company will pay on the 5th of September an 
intermediate dividend of 2/, 10s. per cent for the half-year on the Ordinary 
Shares. 

The receipts of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company for the half-year 
have amounted to 532,604/., against 480,918/. at the same period of 1855; 
the disbursements have been 208,715/7. From a balance of 339,561/. it is 
os ee to pay a dividend at the rate of 4} per cent per annum, and to 
eave a surplus of 67302. 


At the meeting of the proprietors of the English, Scottish, and Australian 
Bank, on Wednesday, the dividend at the rate of 4 per cent per annum was 
declared, but not without opposition, some shareholders contending that all 
the profits ought to be carried to the reserve fund. The losses during the 
Australian crisis were greater than had been originally estimated, but the 
business of the bank is now improving. It was suggested, that as the 
capital is intact, it would be well to wind up the concern while a full return 
can be insured: but this proposal met with little support. 

The dividend of the General Steam Navigation Company is at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum. 

The Submarine Telegraph Company have declared a dividend at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum. 

At a mecting of the Victoria Dock Company, on Thursday, it was stated 
that business is very satisfactory; the tonnage of ships entering per diem 
exceeds that of the St. Katherine, London, or Commercial Docks. 

The proprictors of the General Screw Steam Company have resolved that 
the company shall be dissolved. 


The Levant Mineral Company, with a capital of 250,000/7., of which 
100,000/. is to be paid-up, propose to develop the mineral resources of 
Turkey and the Levant, commencing operations with mines of cmery at 
Scalanova in Anatolia and Naxos in the Grecian Archipelago. 

The British Portable Gas Apparatus Company—capital 40,000/.—propose 
to bring into general use the apparatus patented by Mr. Abram Longbottom. 

The East India Company have intimated that they will make a free grant 
of all the land required for the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway. 


The Chersonese, the first of a new line of steamers between Liverpool, 
Newfoundland, Halifax, and Portland in Maine, left Liverpool on Satur- 
day. 

A line of auxiliary screw-steamers are to run between Southampton and 
Bahia and Rio: a vessel is to leave Southampton on the 23d of each month, 
commencing in September. 

In the last half-year’s accounts of the Eastern Counties Railway, ‘* com- 
pensations for injuries to passengers and costs incident thereto” figure for 
no less than 7922/. 

Crystat Paracr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
August 29, including season-ticket-holders, 61,479. 


Che Theatres. 


The month of September, according to announcements, will be dis- 
tinguished this year by a more than ordinary amount of theatrical ac- 
tivity. On Monday next, after a brief recess of nine days, Mr. Kean 
proposes to reopen the Princess’s, and to inaugurate the winter season 
with a revival of Pizarro, “historically” illustrated; so that the shoot- 
ing of partridges and of Rolla will commence on the same day. About 
the middle of the month, the Lyceum is to become once more an English 
theatre, under the management of Mr. Charles Dillon, whose perform- 
ance in Delphegor at Sadler’s Wells was one of the remarkable events of 
the carly summer. Simultancously, or nearly so, Mr. E. T. Smith will 
reopen Drury Lane, and introduce to the British public Mrs. Emma 
Waller, a tragic actress, of whose fame the Australian Colonies speak 
loudly and the London walls largely. The Haymarket, Adelphi, and 
Olympic, seem all to scorn autumnal repose. 











PROVINCIAL MUSIC. 

There has been this week a musical festival at Bradford. That thriy- 
ing and spirited town, now a great seat of the Yorkshire woollen-manu- 
facture, has established on a permanent footing a triennial music-meet- 
ing, in emulation of Birmingham and Norwich ; and for that purpose has 
built a concert-hall, not surpassed for spaciousness and elegance any- 
where in the kingdom. This was the second festival, the first having 
taken place in 1853. It was got up on a great scale, under the direction 
of Costa. The list of principal singers included Clara Novello, Viardot, 
Alboni, Piccolomini, Sims Reeves, Formes, Reichardt, Belletti, Mr. and 
Madame Weiss, and other eminent names. The instrumental band was 
a hundred strong, and the chorus numbered two hundred and fift y,—all 
Yorkshire people of course, for to import choristers into Yorkshire would 
be like carrying coals to Newcastle. In the performances there was not 
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—and in the present state of musical composition there could not be— 
much novelty. In the mornings, there were Elijah, The Messiah, Costa’s 
Fli, and on the last day a collection of scraps, among which were some 

ortions of He Leslie’s ZImmenuel a psalm by Mendelssohn, and 
another by Mr. Jackson, a Yorkshire organist, whose published composi- 
tions we have several times noticed with approbation. The evening con- 
certs, as usual at country music-meetings, were reminiscences of the 
London season ; and Piccolomini was naturally the great object of curio- 
sity. The performances have not been so ful oy as might have 
been anticipated. Even Zhe Messiah, which at provincial festivals 
hardly ever fails to draw an overflowing audience, did not fill the hall 
on Thursday. This seems to have been partly owing to the weather, 
which has been rather unfavourable in Yorkshire during the week: but 
it is likewise attributed to the rates of admission, which are described as 
having been injudiciously high, and calculated to exclude in a great mea- 
sure the middle-class inhabitants of the town, from whom the festival would 
have derived essential support. It is expected, nevertheless, that the 
pecuniary returns will be considerable. The procceds must go, for the 
present, towards clearing off the obligations incurred in the erection of 
the hall; but when this is done, as we understand, the receipts of future 
festivals will be applied to benevolent purposes. 


Letters to the Editor, 


STREET-PREACHING, 

Srr—It struck me in reading your article on street-preaching, that you 
took up two contradictory grounds—lIst, That the auditors are intently lis- 
tening, and so are good objects for the pickpocket; 2d, That the preachers 
are ill-qualified. I believe the experience of those connected with strect- 
preaching is, that except a man be thoroughly in earnest, and have really 
something to say, he gets no audience. The better, therefore, the preacher, 
the more the hearer will become like Fagin’s doll. I am acquainted by repu- 
tation with the usual preacher at one of the stations you mention ; he is a 
lawyer of some repute, has published a work (on Patents) which I have 
seen highly spoken of, and is certainly well-qualitied for his self-imposed 
office as far as eloquence goes. 

In your article you make little of the masses of the town population who 
are ignorant of Christianity, and would seem to think that open-air preach- 
ing belongs properly to rural districts with deficient church accommodation, 
But it is notorious from Mr. H. Mann's Report, (which I have often seen 
alluded to in the Spectator,) that something like nine-tenths or more of 


scious secularists, who would not care to enter a church if there were 
abundance of room. The only hope of bringing religion home to them is 
by open-air preaching; the only day Sunday, when they are not at work ; 
the only agents laymen, since the clergy are on that day engaged in their 
regular work. 

iverything which occasions a crowd and draws attention, from Sunday 
bands to Sunday preaching, gives a chance to the pickpocket. The extra 
trouble to the police might, one would think, be as well borne when the oc- 
easion is an attempt to convert souls as when the object is only to give 
amusement. 

Might I recommend to you and your readers, if interested in this ques- 
tion, a pamphlet newly published, with the title “‘ Should Laymen Preach?” 
by a member of the University of Cambridge. 

I remain your constant reader, W. H. Fremant ie. 

[Mr. Fremantle overlooks two facts in our paper, and one in his own. 
The * grounds” which he mentions are wot * contradictory,”’ for a mob 
will listen intently to bad preaching. The two points which he has over- 
looked in our paper are, that we referred to better arrangements in churches 
as one mode of reducing the number of those who do not attend church; 
and that we did not in any degree discountenance out-door preaching, any- 
where, by qualified men. Such men are the very persons to use most dis- 
eretion in avoiding occasion for secular disorders. In the mean time, the 
police have distinct duties to perform ; and beneficial street-preaching can- 
not consist with an obstruction of efficient police-administration.—Eb. ] 


THE LOOM versus THE STITCHING-MACHINE, 





a. i tn Q ely emselves, 
the poor population of our large towns scarcely ever attend church; and | men in office—namely them elves 
further, that they are utterly ignorant and careless about religion, uncon- | mS , 
- ; ’ F the | capable of forming that body which has been called ‘ her Majesty’s 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 

Mr. WALPOLE, says gossip, has been appointed chief of the Con- 
servative party, vice Disraeli superseded. What then? What 
consequences are we to expect from this announcement? When 
Lord Palmerston proposes some complimentary motion, will it be 
Mr. Walpole instead of Mr. Disraeli who will rise to second the 
motion? We can hardly anticipate so practical a consequence as 
that ; for we must ask, by whom has Mr. Walpole been appointed ? 
Who are the Commissioners for her Majesty’s Opposition that 
have the power of thus making distinct appointments? Where 
indeed is ‘the party”? We doubt whether it survives among 
the gentlemen who sit in the old seats of the Tories, and use the 
old slang of Tory faction, but have no other elements of cohesion. 
At one time a party would have opposed the Reform Bill; but 
who could propose to repeal the Reform Bill, without being on 
that evidence consigned to a lunatic asylum? ‘There may be a 
general agreement among them that it is desirable to keep down 
“‘ the lower orders”; but if any such principle were to animate 
the noble breasts on the left hand side of the nhs of Commons, 
it is at present out of gear, for the lower orders are nowhere 
rising to obtrude themselves upon notice further than they are in- 
vited by their betters. The time has entirely gone by when high-born 
Tories would band to resist the encroachments of the middle classes; 
for money commands everything. And although it may be very 
‘‘ subversive” to look upon the parvenu as equal with the noble, yet 
none have in recent days been more active in removing all distine- 
tions than the “‘ higher orders,” who welcome the millionaire to their 
own bosoms, and emulate the wildest adventurer in the city or on the 
race-course, None have been more active at the “ levelling” process 
than the scions of the families. The one principle upon which 
they agree probably is, that they would like to see certain gentle- 
men in office retire into opposition, to be replaced by other gentle- 
But about that they cannot 
agree even while they are in opposition, In short, they are in- 
Opposition,” and a fortiori they could not arrive at forming her 
Majesty’s Government. 

But is it necessary that we should have any constituted Opposi- 
tion? Destiny seems to reply in the negative, since that cannot 
be necessary which does not exist. It seems that we cannot have 
an Opposition, and that we must reconcile ourselves to the idea of 
doing without it. Is it essential to the British constitution ? 
We do not find it in the Bill of Rights. Our most diligent re- 
searches in the records do not enable us to find that the Crown 
or Parliament has on any occasion distinctly recognized the status, 
function, oftice, or existence, of her Majesty’s Opposition. 

A further question —under existing circumstances, is it possible 
to have an Opposition? Her Majesty’s Government appears to 
have sented both the necessity and the possibility. An Op- 
position, of course, is essentially constituted by its function of op- 
posing something, and in Parliament we mean, by opposing her 
Majesty’s Government. But in order to the process of opposing there 
must be resistance, there must be oppugnance. How is it possible to 
oppose a Government like the present, which gives way when it 
must, and complies when it is pressed ¥ The Government is totally 


| unobtrusive, yet we cannot say that it offers the resistance of 


Srr—Your remarks on stitching, in your last week’s number, call to my | 


mind that some ten years back, in an article in the Westminster Review, 
entitled ‘‘Human Progress,”’ I propounded the theory that all stitching 


was a process of needless human drudgery, a bad habit we had got into of | 


resorting to expedients instead of the guidance of philosophy in the matter 
of clothing. While writing the article, an American informed me that 
one of his countrymen had just brought over a ‘‘ stitching-machine.”” I re- 
marked in a note—* This is the first step; the next is to manufacture gar- 
ments not requiring stitches.’ 
but principally as an exportable commodity for Negroes. But there is no 
reason why the loom may not produce graceful garments for the men and 
women of leisure, as well as succinct apparel for the workman and work- 


ish capa, and the graceful Southern American poncho, are all capable of 
being wrought and finished in the loom. A Patagonian Red Indian squaw, 
with no spinning-machine save a stick and lump of clay, no loom hut a 
piece of turfy ground dotted with pegs, no wool but that of wild animals, 
no dyeing-kettle save an earthern pipkin, no colours but the wild productions 
of nature, and mordants of the most homely kind, produces a stitchless gar- 
ment, brilliant in dyes, even in texture, graceful in form, almost endless in 
durability, soft to the touch, and with a capacity for turning rain equal to a 
duck’s back. We do not yet aceomplish such things in our civilized looms. 

We may fairly assume that mere work, mere drudgery, is not desirable 
for its own sake. Stitching is not the exact road to salvation, even though 
it be performed by a secondary machine, grinding at a stitching-mill instead 
of a flour-mill—grinding-jennies instead of spinning-jennies. It is to be 
supposed that we shall for along time, if not for ever, have amongst us 
wealthy persons addicted to outré fashions without grace, desirous of being 
only conspicuous, and needing handicraft workers to follow up those eccen- 
tricities ; and if they be few in number they can procure enough changes of 
toilers to prevent cruelty to humans: but the great mass will ultimately resort 
only to the loom, which will prepare shirts, tunics, trousers, dresses, and 
cloaks, as easily as stockings. At some future time it will be difficult to be- 
lieve that ever stitchers were, It will be held disreputable for fashion to in- 
vent plans for creating a race of human drudges. The manufacturers of 
clothing will become artists as the masses become refined—as the graceful 
forms of nature gradually steal upon their perceptions, and give them a 
distaste for the monstrous, alike in men’s and women’s garments. When 
the tastes of the masses shall be educated, fear of ridicule will control the 
tasteless, and prevent them from trying to make apes of themselves, while 
striving, with gaudy colours, to convert their liveried servants into bad like- 
nesses of paraquets and other ugly birds, 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


W. Bripoes ApAMs, 


That too has been partially accomplished, | 





inertia. It brings forward as many bills as any Ministry that we 
have had; but it offers them, as the phrase is, “ for the rejection” 
of all and sundry in the House of Commons. It is not a reform- 
ing Government—no, that is the last thing that could be expected 
from Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet; but it will reform if it be called 
upon to do so. It will bring in a bill for the reform of the Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction, if anybody expects it to reform the Appellate 
Jurisdiction ; but it will carry back that bill into the recesses of 
the Cabinet if anybody seriously objects to reforming the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction. If we were to call upon it stoutly for a reform 


| of the Episcopal Bene e issions i »A y, or of pass- 
woman. The Greek chlamys, the Roman toga, their descendants the Spee | of the Episcopal Bench, or of commissions in the Army, pas: 


ing tolls for vessels, or of London thoroughfares, or of the process 
of “ puddling” in iron-manufactures, we should have a bill 
on the spot: it would be brought forward with the ut- 
most cheerfulness, accompanied by the assurance that her 
Majesty’s Ministers had always been intending to bring 
forward that very measure: bit if, on second thoughts, 
we object to reform of the Episcopal Bench, the puddling- 
process, or any other process, then her Majesty’s Ministers men 
be the last persons to press an unwelcome measure on a reluctant 
House of Commons. Then how is it possible to oppose such a 
Government as that?’ Its very existence is enough to enervate 
the most virtuous Opposition. It is in itself both Govern- 
ment and Opposition, and it leaves no room for the existence of 
the ancient institution on the left hand of the Speaker. 

There is Mr. Disraeli’s difficulty. He confronts an Opposition 
coincident with the Ministry itself, while behind him are a set of 
gentlemen nominally clinging to hopes which have passed out of 
existence, and as incapable as himself of extricating new 
wrinciples for their own future guidance and consolidation. 
Tt is perfectly useless, therefore—wanton, mischievous to them- 
selves—to be vilifying Disraeli, as if he were the great sole cause 
of all their Parliamentary misfortunes. His weak points are a 
stale subject, and a poor one. It is easy to attack him because 
the journal which proudly displays the signs of its paternity re- 
vels in the oddities of what it would call his philosophy and his 
policy—attacks Lord Palmerston for being Conseryatiye in prin- 
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ciple and revolutionary in connexion—discovers that the Conser- 
yative principle is dominant with the majority but that the Con- 
servative party is out of place—thinks it necessary to defend May- 
nooth against the Morning Herald and Mr. Disracli against the 
Morning Chronicle—and announces *‘ progressive Conservatism” as 
the thing which is at once “‘ to add buttresses to the fundamental 
institutions of the empire ”’—describes ‘the true statesman” as 
the man ‘ whose mind perceives the requirements of a people 
in that age in which he lives, and who is prepared to meet them in 





such a manner as to confirm and consolidate the solid strength of 


his country, to bind together what is new with what is old, and 
from the exiyencies of his epoch to contribute to the growth of 
national empire.” Do we not know this familiar autographie 
portrait of ‘“‘the man who”? We well remember an amiable 
artist who was constantly presenting to the world the ‘ portrait 
of a gentleman”—the “gentleman of the age of Elizabeth,” 
*the painter,” the ‘grateful father,” &c., all from the looking- 
glass: we smiled at the weakness, and passed on. If Disraeli is 
so worthless as a leader, why ¢s he a leader ? What was he chosen 





for -—Because, in the first place, he wrote smart novels, which | 


half-satirized half-eulogized ‘‘the great world,” and excited it 
with safe banter; next, because, possessing a nimble and a sharp 
tongue, he could utter for the residuary and expiring Tories the 
feelings which wrung their bosoms, but which they wanted the 
capacity to speak; thirdly, because when they had excluded 
themselves from the practical questions and actions of “ the 
epoch,” he possessed the industry and the adroitness to get up 
new facts and to repair their old worn-out dogmas, enabling 
them to figure in a masquerade as 7f the Wentworths, the Pitts, 
the Norths of the past, were still haunting Parliament and mixing 
in the business of the day. What was necessary for that pur- 
poset It was the research of the littérateur combined with that 
of a Planché and a Nathan—exactly the hereditary qualifications 
possessed by the son of the Curtosities of Literature, You re- 
proach him with not having brought forward a single bill: but 
what bill should he have brought forward? <A true Tory measure 
would have brought him at once to the test of defeat. He did try 


to reconcile free trade and finance, Chandos and Cobden ; and of 


course he failed. What then? He did not ask, in his ingenuous 
days, to be acting chief Minister: you used him for that purpose be- 
cause your Chandoses would only do in novels, your Derbys could 
not stand alone, and your Pakingtons could sit but not act nor think 
with you. It was not his will, nor even his poverty, that consented 
to that fatal exaltation, but your poverty and his vanity ; and it is 
your meanness to traduce whom you have seduced, He asked for a 
much more modest preferment. He had made a special study of con- 
sular business ; and surely he might have followed the career of a 
Colley Grattan ora G, P. R. James ? Courteous, intelligent, pains- 
taking, he could have been an apt agent for his own Government 
in foreign capitals, a model usher for visitors, an admirable con- 
tributor to the consular reports. But that fate was denied to him: 
it was Peel who made him not what he would have been, and you, 
the “Tories,” who made him what he is—the agent of a party 
who, wanting the impossible, cannot be contented. He has done 
his best to sink to your level, to neutralize your impracticabilities ; 
and now you leave him to defend himself against the Morning 
Chronicle, and chatter about cashiering your Grand Palaverer, to 
appoint Mr. Walpole. 


THE MOSCOW CORONATION, 
Some of our contemporaries, hard put to it for subjects, have 
seized upon the coming coronation at Moscow, and seem disposed 
to discount that event. One of them sces all kinds of evil * pro- 
babilities” lurking under the expected display of semi-oriental 
magnificence—* barbaric pearl and gold.” The state of Russia, 
impoverished by the war, 1s about to incur an enormous expendi- 
ture ; the nobles of Russia, vying with each other in extrava- 
gance, are about to beggar themselves—to barter their wealth for 
a transient splendour ; the merchant serfs of Russia, opulent men, 
are to be sacrificed by their hitherto lenient and gentle masters to 
fill up the great gaps in the masters’ estates; while the lesser 
nobles perform the same operation on the crowd of industrious 
serfs of the lower order. In short, Russia, which has stood out 
many a tough war, is to be rendered bankrupt by a coronation. 
Nor will its evil influences stop there. The newspapers say that 
M. de Morny has gone to Moscow with an unlimited credit on the 
exchequer of Imperial France ; and Imperial France is doomed to 
fall into financial straits, because an ambassador is indulging a taste 
for lavish display at the court of Russia. The only saving-clause 
in the jeremiade is, that the ambassador of England is a modest 
gentleman who will not ruin his country, but, like a beauty ata 
ball in simple attire, will outshine his colleagues by contrast. 

There is, however, another stand-point from which the 
stately ceremonial of Moscow may be viewed, and whence the 
vista of the future displays a different series of incidents. What 
if the results were beneficial to Russia, rather than disastrous ? 
What if the European invasion of Moscow, now in progress, 
should contribute to moral and commercial changes advantageous 
alike to Russia and Europe ? 

Some light may be thrown on this problem by comparing the 
circumstances under which the approaching coronation will take 
place with those under which the last was celebrated. Nicholas 
was crowned on the 3d September 1826; Alexander will be 
crowned on the 7th September 1856: an interval of thirty years 
yawns between the two events. How great the intervening 
changes! In 1826, the first steam-ship had just traversed the 














ocean from England toCaleutta. Now, there is not only a steam- 
bridge between England and India, and England and America 
and England and Russia, but a steam-bridge round the world. 
In 1826, the first English railway had not been built, Those 
who journeyed to see the Emperor crowned at Moscow in 1826 
travelled laboriously across Europe, or sailed at the mercy of the 
wind and wave up the rocky gulfs of the Baltic. Now, Europe 
is covered with railways; the St. Jean d’Acre lies in Cronstadt 
harbour; and a railway stretches from the city of Peter to the 
old city of the Czars. One more fact: within a few hours of the 
moment when the crown shall be placed on the brow of Alexander 


' | the Second, the electric telegraph will publish the fact in Vienna, 


Paris, and London, nay, in all the towns of Great Britain,—as, 
few short months ago, it told us at sunset that an Emperor had 
died that day at noon, 

And the cireumstances under which the coronation ceremonial 
will be performed are as different as the change in the world ; in- 
deed, they are the fruit of that change. It is not that princes 
and ambassadors extraordinary—that Russian nobles and repre- 
sentatives of every Russian province or dependency, even to the 
wild Kirghese and the people of the far-off Amoor, flock to Mos- 
cow in 1856, as they flocked thither in 1826; but it is that the 
people of Europe, represented by her sight-seers, have entered the 
Russian empire by St. Petersburg, and have carried up to Moscow 
by railway the atmosphere and influence of Europe. It is the 
counter-stroke of the French invasion of 1812. Wien we re- 
member that the Russians are an inquisitive and imitative pcople 
—when we remember that all kinds of Russian subjects, the clean 
as well as the unclean, will be gathered at Moscow—when we 
remember that nothing breaks down the walls of exclusion like 
personal intercourse on a great scale, and that at Moscow and 
elsewhere there will be personal intercourse, more or less intimate, 
on a very great scale indeed—then we shall feel that the coro- 
nation-festivities may be the beginning. of quite a new «ra 
in the dominions of the Czar. Once the bonds of exclusion 
broken through, it will be very difficult to reunite them. lRus- 
sia has done pretty well on the isolated system: it may have 
been the dream of the Czars that she should continue to be self- 
contained and exclusive; it may have been their dream that 
Russia should take from Europe all that she could get in the way 
of privilege of trade and intercourse, and give as little as she 
could, But this is not a time when systems of exclusion can ex- 
ist for long. A thousand natural forces bear their weight upon 
the artificial barriers from without ; a thousand natural wants sap 
them from within. The simple fact that the Russians are an in- 
dustrious people—that their smart men are inevitably impelled 
into the vortex of European enterprise—that the more they tend 
to commercial and industrial ventures, the more they must see 
how inimical to success are restrictive regulations—the fact that 
they want capital, and that the capital they want Europe can 
supply,—these considerations suggest some of the agents and in- 
fluences which may open Russia to European civilization, and 
these are the agents and influences that will be fostered by the 


| coronation-festivities of 1856, 


The Russian armies that marched across Europe in the great 
war carried back with them seeds of political change, which were 
never allowed to germinate. The army of travellers that has in- 
vaded Russia en masse for the first time in 1856, will carry with 
them the seeds of industrial change and international inter- 
course, which no Czar can destroy, because they will be sown and 
received unconsciously, and will be deposited in the nation, and 
not in a machine which may be broken up and isolated piece by 
piece in a dreary Caucasus or an iey Siberia. 

The Emperor Nicholas opened and closed his reign with a 
war of conquest. It is possible for the Emperor Alexander, if the 
Autocrat of Russia is so powerful as men say, at least to open his 
reign with a serious attempt, not to conquer Turkey or Sweden, 
but to conquer Russia. Far more powerful, far more bencticent 
would Russia be, were her boundless resources developed amid 
the sunshine of peace, instead of being wasted in the havoe of war 
undertaken from a lust of conquest. There are causes which 
impel Russia into courses of aggression—the want of ports, for 
example: but Providence has not made the Russians a maritime 
people ; Europe will never permit Russia to be mistress of the 
gates of the Mediterranean or the North Sea. Providence has 


| endowed her with vast agricultural wealth, and inexhaustible 


heaps of the raw material of things useful to man. It would be 
the part of a wise Emperor not te strive for the unattainable, but 
to take and make the most of the goods which the gods have so 
plenteously provided. At all events, from the starting-point of 
the 7th September 1856, such is the option offered to Alexander 
the Second; and if he take the wiser course, he will encourage a 
continuity of that European invasion of his dominions which will 
meet his gaze when he receives the crown. 





YANKEEISM GOING TOO FAR NORTH, 

Mr. Marcy proposed to accept the avowal—“ Privateering is, and 
remains, abolished,” but with the condition that the following 
words should be added to the declaration,—‘‘ And that the pri- 
vate property of the subjects or citizens of a belligerent on the 
high seas shall be exempted from seizure by public armed vessels 
of the other belligerent, except it be contraband.” And the 
Times seriously proposes to agree with the offer of the American 
Government. the rankees would appear not to be so sharp as 
they are supposed to be. What would be the effect of the decla- 
ration with this addition to it ? 
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The deelaration already affirms the principle that a blockade, 
to be legal, must be effective. It therefore recognizes and au- 
thorizes blockades. Let us suppose that an European fleet block- 


aded Boston, New York, Charleston, and New Orleans: the whole | 
of the American marine would be’ blocked up, and, if privateering | 


were abolished, the blockading foree would be unassailable by 
the only foree which the United States possesses to draw it off 
the volunteer militia of the seas. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Marcy, indeed, might say that he intended to exempt pri- | 
yate property absolutely, and therefore to let private vessels run | 


in and out of ports, the blockade notwithstanding. Are the 
European Powers prepared to aceept that interpretation of the 
American addendum? If not, will Mr. Marcy find, in their re- 
fusal, means to back out from his specious offer ? 


THE TRANSPORTATION BLUE-BOOKS., 
I. —THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM AS IP Is, 
Wuar are the present practice, condition, and effect of what has 
been called the Ticket-of-leave system? Strange to say, it is not 
quite easy to obtain from the officials who administer it a per- 
feetly complete and precise idea. Each man is prepared to tell 
you more or less respecting his own department, but even of that 
his notions are vague, and they are subject to change while 
he is under the very process of inquiry. Such as it is, however, 
we proceed to extract the substance of it out of the two blue- 
books that have already appeared. Everybody knows the gradual 
pressure of public opinion in this country and in the Colonies 
which compelled the Government to abolish transportation of con- 
vict prisoners, and to attempt the establishment of some plan at 
home for the punishment and detention of such prisoners. At the 
time of the inquiry in the spring of this year, there were sen- 
tenced to transportation and penal servitude, but actually detained 
in the prisons and hulks of this country, 6983 male prisoners and 
884 female prisoners. Of the male prisoners, 1716 were passing 
the first period of separate confinement in Millbank, Pentonville, 
Wakefield, and Leicester; there were 3729 in the prisons for 
public works—Portland, Porismouth, Woolwich, Dartmoor, 
and the Detianee and Warrior hulks at Woolwich; 1155 


| calling ; 


invalids in the Stirling Castle hulk and in Dartmoor prison; and | 


383 juvenile prisoners. The female prisoners are sent in the first 
instance to Millbank, thence to Brixton, and afterwards to a re- 
fuge at Fulham. Under the latest statute upon the subject, the 
act of 1853, the operation of which gave rise to the present in- 
quiry, prisoners were discharged upon tickets-of-leave which were 
revocable, During the five quarters ending in March 1856, there 
had been 4679 tickets-of-leave issued, Out of that number there 
had been 181 revocations, and 422 men were reported to have 
* fallen into a state of crime.”’ There is some reason to suppose 
that the number of relapses is much larger; but upon this subject 
the information is as vague as it is possible to be. The actual 
proportion of men who have “ fallen into a state of crime” is 
guessed to be about twelve per cent, with about eight per cent 
more; but confessedly, this additional eight per cent is imaginary, 
Before the present inquiry, the convicts were allowed to obtain 
the conditional release according to their good conduct. This 
* good conduct” appears to have been nothing more specific than 
the absence of bad conduct. They are presented with certain 
gratuities upon being released, the accumulative results of small 
payments allowed to them for industry in prison, 

The adult males appear to be classified in the first place with 
reference to the date of their sentence, next with regard to their 
physical strength, and then with regard totheifconduet. In the first 
place, they are confined separately. A man who is sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation is recommended for licence in three years; a 
man who is sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation, at six and a 
half; and so on. These proportions are for prisoners of “ex- 
emplary ” conduct. The men are badged to denote the character 
of their behaviour : if they are marked in the second class, they 
have to perform three months longer upon the publie works ; if of 
the third class, six months longer ; and so on. Their badges en- 
title them also to some few privileges, such as visits from their 
friends. At Portland, the men are principally employed in 
quarrying stone, and in trades connected with keeping their tools 
in order; at Portsmouth, in dockyard labour ; at Woolwich, 
dockyard or arsenal labour ; at Dartmoor, the labour is chiefly 
agricultural, The former oceupation of the prisoner is made 
available as far as it ean be for the labour of the prison. Black- 
smiths, smiths, and carpenters, for example, are set to their own 
work, In some cases men are employed at shoemaking or repair- 
ing clothes. While the prisoner is in confinement, the Chaplain 
collects what information he can respecting the prospects of aid 
after his release. When his time has arrived for discharge, or for 
his release on leave, he is sent to the nearest railway station, un- 
der the charge of an officer, who pays his travelling expenses ‘* so 
far as that railway company will receive them,” to the place of 
the man’s destination. He is also furnished with a post-office 
order on the place of his destination for the first instalment of the 
gratuity of earnings. Inthe case of a prisoner having friends, 
he is sent to that particular place: but those who have no friends 
form a very cumniiieeatts class ; they are usually sent back to the 
places of their conviction. 

It is now that the men become a public nuisance ; it is now that 


they are guilty of that conduct which has raised the outery in | 


favour of renewed transportation, The English people, learning 
what it is to have convicted felons turned loose among them, de- 
sire to retransfer that infliction to the Colonies, Some of the 
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men, perhaps some of those who have made themselves most 
notorious in these ulterior excesses, have held tickets-of-leave : 
the novelty of the class drew especial attention to this peculiar 
infliction upon the public; and at ence the “ ticket-of-leave 
man” was pronounced to be a monster of a peculiarly savage 
nature. Mr. M. D. Hill well remarks, in his evidence, that the 
ticket-of-leave man was in no case worse yp rhaps than an ordinary 
discharged convict ; that in fact there was nothing peculiar about 
him except his ticket. Whether holding tickets-of-leave or not, 
however, there can be no doubt that the discharged convicts are a 
serious nuisance. Mr, James Smart, the Superintendent of Police 
at Glasgow, considers it “unsuitable and improper to allow so 
many parties to go at large, having nobody in many parts to look 
after them.” It is the same in Bristol, in Birmingham, in 
London, There are about fourteen large towns where the pri- 
soners have had previous connexions, or where they have the op- 
portunity of concealing themselves and of pursuing some illicit 
and to those towns they at once resort upon release, 
Various means of keeping surveillance over them have been 
used, but none that are effectual, Captain Gardiner of the 
Bristol prison has had photographic portraits taken, duplicated, 
and sent as circulars to the different places to which such 
men resort; and this proves a better assistance to the police 
than the oldfashioned description, In May last, some twenty con- 
victs holding tickets-of-leave were known to have returned to 
Bristol: of these, five were subsequently convicted of felony ; five 
left the city and were reported to have gone to sea, three to Wales, 
one to Exeter ; two were in occupations of a doubtful character ; 
and five were ‘ believed to be in honest employment.” Nineteen 
such persons were known to be in Birmingham between November 
and February: of these the conduct of nine was bad, of two 
doubtful, and of eight good, The ticket-of-leave, therefore, is 
not effectual in restraining men from lapsing into bad conduet. 
We have no right to presume that those who are absolutely dis- 
charged would present a more favourable proportion ; the proba- 
bility is the direct reverse : so that the released convicts, whether 
with or without tickets-of-leave, are a nuisance to the great towns 
Magistrates and Police are unanimous upon this point. 

When these witnesses are pushed, they also agree as to on 
manifest cause why the prisoners relapse into bad conduct, ‘I 
have no doubt,” says Mr, Smart, “many of them have done all 
that they could to obtain employment and to get a living; but 


| the difliculties are very great in a city like Glasgow, where an 


| friends, if he has friends : 


honest man has difficulty sometimes in obtaining employment, 
and, of course, the difficulty for a man of stained character must 
be much greater.” Police-Sergeant M. Loome, of London, re- 
lates a conversation which he had with a man who had been 
home about three weeks. ‘I said, ‘I hope you will get some 
work,’ He said, ‘ Yes, if I can.’ I saw the man afterwards my- 
self, yesterday; he said, ‘I have nothing to do at present.’ I 
said, ‘If I can assist you in anything, | will, Do you intend to 
turn honest I hope you will.’ He said, ‘I hope I shall; but I 
can do nothing.’ ” 

The boys confined at Parkhurst Prison, are far fewer in num- 
ber than those now consigned to Reformatories. They have to 
pass through the same grades and the same times as the adult 
prisoners. ‘What are the rules,” Captain O’Brien is asked, 
**under which prisoners are discharged upon licence ¥” ‘1 have 
no special rules to offer to the Committee,” says Captain O’Brien, 
‘beyond that which I have stated” ; which was a certain propor- 
tion of time. The boys are subjected to some degree of training, 
are « mployed at trades, or at spade labour, On discharge, the lad 
is, as the adult is, sent back to the place where he may have 
in other cases, he is sent to the place 
where the directors of prisons know the governor of the gaol, who 
may help a lad to provide for himself; otherwise they release him, 
and hear no more of him, Captain O’Brien is questioned respect- 
ing their improvement: ‘‘ Do they improve ¥” he is asked; and 
his answer is indeed full of instruction, ‘ Yes, they do, very 
much, They improve in carpentering ; there are, however, very few 
that are carpenters. They improve in smith’s work; but there 
are very few that are engaged in smith’s work. The tailoring is 
very good; the shoemaking is likewise very They 
are sect a good deal to shoemaking. “ Are you aware,” 
asks Mr. Beckett Denison, “that there are more broken-down 
shoemakers in the different workhouses than there are of any 
other trade you can mention ¥” “TI was not aware that such was 
the case. | am quite free to admit that very few of them get 
such a knowledge of handicraft as to support them in that handi- 
craft after they are discharged.” The boys frequently get back 
to their friends; but when those friends are of a disreputable 
kind, the lads “* become disgusted, and east about for a livelihood 
of some sort or another elsewhere.” After this kind of treatment 
of them by the State, we read with a melancholy feeling the re- 
port about 151 prisoners released from Parkhurst in the year 
1855 on licence. Many relapse, many are ‘doing well.” Of 
some the conduct is “ most satisfactory ” ; and one or two are 
found assisting their parents. Of the 151 in the table, 154 have 
turned out satisfactorily, 17 have not turned out satisfactorily. 
Therefore, at least with the young, in proportion to the amount of 
discipline is the amount of amendment in those who are released, 
The system is effectual in proportion as it is developed, 

Women occasion much anxiety, and have defied very specific 
classification of the results. Their behaviour has induced Cap- 
tain O’Brien to range them in four categories,—the well-dis- 
posed, the badly-disposed but incautious, the impetuous, the ut- 
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terly bad and reckless. The first division is recruited mostly by 
women from country places who have been ill-used or deserted, 
who ‘‘are in fact as deserving of pity as of punishment,” and 
whose conduct in prison is ‘‘exemplary.” They bear confine- 
ment without complaint, and are industrious. They form 18 per 
cent of the whole ; and about a quarter of their number is inca- 
pable through sickness of enduring penal servitude for three 
years. The second division is gg formed of women above 
twenty-four years of age, who are the Bohemiennes of large towns 
—the trainers of thieves and vagabonds. The utterly vicious are 
generally young or aged. They form 11 per cent of the entire 
number. The third class is the most curious. Their ages are 
from seventeen to twenty-five ; they are women with violent pas- 
sions though susceptible of kindness. They are almost all from 
large towns; they will attack the officers of the prison, but on 
the other hand defend them against their fellows. They are ge- 
nerally idle, frequently indolent; scarcely know the use of the 
needle, though among them some are clever at faney-work. They 
thrive only in quict ; punishment hardens them. 

** The badge-system works admirably, as they are influenced in their con- 
duct by the contemplation of what may be in prospect on receiving their 
discharge ; and they dwell on this subject more even than on the length of 
their imprisonment. ‘They sometimes say, ‘ What is the use of our leaving 
am, when we shall be obliged to do what we have done?’ And they sit 
desponding in their cells till they almost lose their reason. When in this 
condition, a feeling of recklessness amounting to despair comes over them, 
and they will smash their windows and destroy their cell-furniture under 
its influence. They form 25 per cent of the female convicts; and 24 per 
cent of them are not in a condition to bear three years’ imprisonment. There 
is always a fear that women in this division may descend into a lower one, 
and become incorrigible; while at the same time there is a hope, which is 
occasionally fulfilled, that they may become reformed.” 

Something in the female character appears to have induced 
Captain O’Brien to anatomize the working of motives and exter- 
ad influences, more than in the case of men or boys. The con- 
sequence is, something more like a rough sketch of the material 
we have to work upon, and therefore a nearer approach to the 
elements of the proper discipline. The day after Captain O’Brien 
gave this evidence, he presented himself again for examination ; 
and he then produced new rules authorizing the transfer of women 


of exemplary character to a “ Refuge” at Burlington House, | 


Fulham, which will probably hold about 200. ‘ How is that 
Fulham institution supported?” asked the Chairman. “ By 
Government.” ‘‘ How long has it existed?” ‘ It has only just 
come into existence.” This is not the only instance in which 
small extensions and improvements appear to have been effected 
while the witnesses were actually under examination, 

Much more might be culled from the blue-books, but enough 
is here to teach us the just conclusion at this stage of the inquiry. 
When transportation was abolished, the officers of our penal law 
at home, aequiescing in the necessity with a reluctance akin to 
contumacy, were compelled to find a substitute, and to provide 
for the custody and discipline of the convicts at home. They did 
not agree in the necessity ; they have not given up the hope of 
renewing transportation ; they cannot much care if their substi- 
tute is a failure. We might have anticipated that they would 


not have applied themselves to the work of framing or adminis- | 


tering it with excessive painstaking; and the evidence tells us 
that they havé not. They have not executed it thoroughly. Some 
of their own partial experiences,—such as the comparative success 
of the Irish penal stations, which we shall have to notice hereafter, 
—might have shown that they could obtain more complete results 
if they would do more. But they had not even applied their minds 
either to conceive the absolute necessity of the case or to compre- 
hend their own task in its magnitude and in its practical details, 
Their vague answers on matters of fact prove how little they have 
taken the trouble even to think ; their culpable heedlessness, be- 
traying them into false statements,—as in Colonel Jebb’s foolish 
assertion that “incorrigible ” boys are not admitted at Redhill,— 
shows their lax sense of moral responsibility. In comparison with 
some countries and past days, our prison discipline is not so bad 
as some declare who compare it with an imaginary standard, or 
with excellent results obtained under active, conscientious, zealous, 
and intelligent administrators. We shall have occasion, however, 
to show, that the ‘ system,” only half-developed, is disereditably 
inferior to what it might be if it were intrusted to willing ad- 
ministrators, or if the present officers would take heart of grace 
and recognize their duty. 
PUBLIC MONEY FOR SCIENCE AND ART. 

CAN any of our correspondents give us a satisfactory answer to a 
plain question? Before we put the question, however, we must 
explain the circumstances which have led to it. On the 5th of 
May last, the House of Lords ordered ‘a return of all sums 
granted in the five years ending 5th April 1856 to the Royal So- 
ciety, Antiquarian Society, British Museum, Establishment at 
Marlborough House, Geological Society, Society of Arts, Entomo- 
logical Society, and Zodlogical Socicty ; distinguishing each year, 
with the manner in which such sums have been expended; dis- 
tinguishing the salaries or other remunerations given out of the 
same.” The return was made by all the scientific bodies in ques- 
tion, but not in the same manner. The Antiquarian, Geological, 
and Entomological Societies, and the Society of Arts, stated in 
their return that they had never had any grant of public money. 
In one case, the fact was the very reverse of a public grant to the 
society: within the five years specified the Zostogical Society will 





have paid to the Crown the large sum of 2117/. for the rent of 
twenty-six acres and a half in the Regent’s Park, 


The Royal Society has received, during the five years, 5172/, ; 
and there is a peculiarity in this return, The expenditure of the 
society is devoted to one purpose: it is used for enabling scientific 
men to perform their experiments and inquiries ; and the return 
not only states the nature of the work done, but, specifically, the 
names of all the gentlemen who have received payment. Any 
one who looks at the description of the work will be disposed to 
believe that the pay has not been in any way excessive. 

The return of the British Museum is made in a very formal 
manner; specific sums being set down as granted and expended 
under the heads ‘ Salaries, &e., House Expenses, Purchases and 
Acquisitions, Bookbinding, Cabinets, &e., Printing Catalogues, 
making Casts, &c., Law Expenses, Fees, &c., Excavations, &c, 
in Assyria and Transport of Marbles.” The return for the last 
five years has a questionable addition—‘‘ Purchase of the Bernal 
Antiquities.” The grants have advanced slowly from 52,539/, 
for the year 1852 to 62,012/. for the year 1856; the sums ex- 
pended for the same years have amounted to 51,386/. and 62,0041, 

Ve have no further particulars. 

The return of sums granted to the Establishment at Marlborough 
House is much more voluminous. It shows us that in the five 
years the grants have amounted to 241,660/., the expenditure to 
206,719/. Of the amount granted, 155,983/. is under the head of 
‘Grant to the Department ” ; the rest goes to Geological Surveys, 
Museum of Practical Geology, Museum of Irish Industry in Dub- 
lin, Designs Office, Industrial Museums in Scotland, Royal Dub- 
lin Society, and Meteorological Observations at Sea. ‘ The De- 
partment” gives its expenditure more in detail; but here we en- 
counter a peculiar difliculty. We have, for example, the salaries 
of ‘‘the Head School,” and then the salaries in detail of “the 
Head Masters,” ‘ Assistant Masters,” and so forth. There are 
a few names, but they appear to be those of tradesmen, such as 
persons who have executed repairs, supplied materials for cleans- 
ing, coals, ironmongery, drawing materials, &e. There are 
also the names of gentlemen who have delivered lectures. The 
sums under these heads are considerable: for example, under the 
head ‘No. 1, General Management,” the salaries amount to 
4948/.; under the head ‘No. 2, the Department of Science 
and Art,” the salaries of ‘“ Principal Officers’ amount to 
4963/.; the salaries of ‘‘ Subordinate Officers,” 2171/.; of 
“ Prefessors,” 3022/7, Besides these there appear to be sa- 
laries for inspection, special lectures, and travelling expenses. 
| Now it is possible that the Department may be entirely free from 
| plurality of offices, but it is possible also that it may not be free 

trom plurality of offices ; and we cannot tell whether it is or is not 
while we have no names against the sums allotted to the different 
officers. The return therefore fails to give the information re- 
quired ; and it is strikingly in contrast with the return of the Royal 
Society. For example, Professor Owen appears in two or three 
different years ; we late the exact description of the work which 
he undertook, and we know exactly, therefore, what the Royal 
Society allotted for the assistance of Professor Owen in his scien- 
tific labours under the society. If Dr. Stenhouse is the recipient 
of money, or Colonel Sabine, the precise nature of the work done 
is stated in each ease exactly in the same way. The least in- 
formed reader can therefore tell accurately how the public money 
was distributed, and what was done for it. Not so in the public 
department of Marlborough House: we only know the gross sums 
‘ and its distributive allotment to several titles; we do not know 
who got it, nor what is really done with it. The distinction be- 
tween the private society and the public department is the more 
remarkable since the sums are so much larger, and we might 
have supposed the sense of responsibility stronger in the appointed 
servants of the public. 
| The question we have to ask is, whether the information de- 
sired by the Lords, but omitted in the return, exists in any other 
form, or whether it can be supplied ? It would be weleomed by 
many to whom the return is most unsatisfactory. 











| 
ETHICS OF THE PRESS. 
| A LARGER question has been raised, in a supplemental discussion, 
than the immediate issue of the Edinburgh verdict on the Scotsman, 
Quite apart from the merits of that special case, the press has been 
challenged to say where the line should be drawn in setting 
| bounds to its freedom; for ‘that such freedom must have 
bounds you will not dispute,” says ‘‘ Jurist,” an accredited cor- 
respondent of the Daily News. The editor replies with a passage 
| from Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, showing the untenable nature 
of the distinction between the “ liberty ” and the ‘“licentiousness ” 
of the press, The press, we say, should be free to do that which 
we think it desirable to be done by the press ; but bounds should 
be set upon its doing that which we think the press should not do, 
| for that is licentiousness, ‘‘ Open to accusation, that channel is 
| not less open to defence,” says Bentham, and the man who has 
truth on his side will have theadvantage. The press eci// at times 
be unjust ; and ‘if any arrangement there be by which the door 
may be shut against unjust imputations, without incurring to an 
equal amount that sort of evil which is liable to result from the 
exclusion of just ones, so much the better.” Bentham, however, 
does not assist us in discovering such ‘ arrangements.” He 
avows that he cannot define an “‘ appellative” which would brin 
the preponderantly pernicious use of the press to view ; and ti 
that definition is given, the licentiousness of the press consists in 
‘every disclosure by which any abuse, from the practice of which 
they [the governors] draw any advantage, is brought to light, 
and exposed to shame—whateyer disclosure it is, or is supposed 
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to be, their interest to prevent.” Until that line be drawn, to op- 
pose licentiousness is to oppose liberty. They are in fact the same 
thing—the “freedom of the press,” only under ‘‘eulogistic” or 
“dyslogistic ” names. 
he subject is worth mature consideration, because there is at 
resent a tendency to reaction against the freedom of the press. 
ere is also at the same time an increase of the influence of the 
press, which exhibits itself in all matters from the most import- 
ant to the most trifling. We might point to great public mea- 
sures which the press has forced upon the Government—such as 
the abolition of transportation, or the support of Turkey. Trades- 
men know the aid which the newspapers can afford to all new or 
extended operations; and a contemporary has ingeniously dis- 
covered that by a lower style of language the journals are de- 
teriorating the tone of British conversation. This, by the by, 
is not a bad specimen of the ‘licentious” influence. Penny- 
a-lining has undoubtedly introduced a disagreeable affectation 
of Latinized slang; but the journal has also been the direct 
and chief instrument in elevating the whole range of ideas 
and conversation for the millions of our fellow creatures to whom 
it has been almost the only school. Some thirty years ago, 
political power remained in the hands of a highly exclusive 
class. <A larger class nevertheless possessed suflicient means 
and influence to defend the liberty of the press, and to use it in 
obtaining an extension of political power and of Parliamentary 
influence. While that process was going forward, that larger 
class manfully stood by the liberty of the press. The class ob- 
tained its desires: the Reform Bill was passed ; the suffrage was 
extended from a very small to a larger fraction of the community ; 
and the class which had during that period been most active and 
influential is satisfied. The press, however, has raised ulterior 
questions ; it proposes something more, probes social sores, inves- 
tigates science, discusses topics of statesmanship not included in 
the ‘ Reform ”’ or “‘ Free-trade ”’ programmes—it debates, for ex- 
ample, the question of peace or war ; and the class which defended 
“the liberty of the press ” turns round to complain of its ‘ licen- 
tiousness.”” Those who have boasted of its boldness attack it for 
its hardihood ; and there is many a M‘Laren burning to bring be- 
fore the bar of justice for libel some printed-paper champion who 
uses inopportunely against himself the very language which 
formerly used against others. There never yet has been a stage of 
human progress where we have not seen these phenomena. So 
long, however, as the press is destined to perform services for 
numerous classes, we must defend it against any trammels to be 
placed upon its absolute freedom. 
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Do we say that it is independent of moral law, or even of | 


statutable control ? Of course not. Those who labour in the 
newspaper must be as much restricted by moral propriety and by 
police regulations as those who work in the field, the workshop, or 
the professions. The question is, the test by which to draw the 
line. “Jurist” in the Daily News finds that test in the distine- 
tion between public and private institutions ; for, he says, insti- 
tutions feel no pain, but individuals do. This test, however, is 
insufficient. If institutions feel no pain, those who sustain in- 
stitutions are highly sensitive ; so that we do inflict pain in dis- 
cussing public subjects, and we cannot help it. 
public necessities demand the infliction of pain upon indi- 


; y . 
Again, many | supply it. 


viduals. We abolish places, we disturb trades, we anatomize | 


the personal characters of public men, we make war; we 
inflict death upon whole communities, bankruptcy upon 
classes, and drive statesmen to suicide. And sometimes we 
cannot help it. If a resister of all progress will confront a 
railway train, he must be run over. But, you may say, we 
need not inflict wanton pain, True; but to find out whether the 
injury is wanton or not, you must refer to a jury the largest and 
most difficult question that any jury caninvestigate. That would 
seem to be the best law for the police restraint of the press 
which settles itself down into ——s or punishing specitic 
injuries, or specific breaches of the law whether public or private. 
You must not invite a people to direct rebellion, soldiers to mu- 
tiny against their captains, or any person to break an enacted 
law, under pain of becoming ar accomplice in that breach of law. 
You must not accuse a man of offences against the law which 
would subject him to punishment if he were convicted, and to dis- 
grace, with political or social disability, as the consequence of the 
defamation. If this restraint upon the press is narrow, there is a 
larger control effected by the operation of public opinion. On the 
whole, socicty has caused a discontinuance of calumnious jour- 
nals, and has awarded its respect to those which are temperate, 
fair, and generous. We may point at once to the disappearance 
of systematically scurrilous journalism, and to the general tone of 
our contemporaries. The wellbeing of the press is at once the 
result and the guarantee of the moral conduct of the press. 

The past leads us to expect that the enforcement of any law of 
that kind will be most effectually obtained through the sponta- 
neous action of the press itself, and the influence which the pur- 
chasing public exercises upon the press, And let us cements in 
passing, that few journals are influenced so directly and com- 
pletely by a servile deference for their purchasers as cynics affect 
to suppose. The true influence of the purchasing public is ex- 
ercised by the fact that no newspapers can be self-supporting ex- 
cept those which emanate from the sections of the public willing 
to purchase them—which are projected and managed by persons 
who in their own opinions and feelings sympathize with that 
— Since the moral rule of the press is spontancous, it wil 
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of newspapers perceive the true moral distinctions. We have 
seen that neither the Edinburgh Jury, nor Bentham, nor many 
of those who have entered into the recent discussion, have 
been able to define any exact distinction between comments 
upon public and upon private affairs, corporate and personal 
conduct. The single difference of pain or painlessness we 
have found to fail. There is, however, one very broad and 
marked distinction, In regard to most public affairs, we are pre- 

ared to diseuss the rationale and the principle upon which the 
institution or the argument rests. In regard to social questions, 
however, we are not prepared for that searching and free diseus- 
sion. The conduct of individuals frequently comes under the 
play of principles the discussion of which is as yet very imper- 
tectly advanced ; and we therefore generally waive the discussion 
of individual or personal conduct, partly because it is nearly im- 
possible to bring out publicly all the facts, and partly for the rea- 
son just stated. When this rule of waiver is broken in particu- 
lar instances, the person who is censured is not only assailed upon 
ground where discussion is too imperfect to be free, and where 
defence is difficult, but there is the peculiar cruelty, that he is to 
his detriment made a conspicuous exception to a general law. 








REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

Pace Dr. Cumming, and the good people who are impressed by 
those lucubrations of his to which the Zimes newspaper assigns 
the compliment of large type, there can be no serious dispute 
among Protestants as to the desirableness of providing a cor- 
rect version of the ‘ Holy Scriptures” for the public services 
of religion, and for the private use of those Christians who 
are unable to read the ‘* Word of God” in the languages in 
which it was originally written. Any difference of opinion 
upon this subject must be founded upon a supposed incapacity 
on the part of living scholars to furnish a better version than 
the one at present in use among us. To presume that any sin- 
cere believer in the distinctive revelation of the writings of the 
Old and New Testament, and in their consequent supreme au- 
thority in matters of faith, should consciously seek to hide by im- 
perfect translation the light of divine truth, is a supposition not 
to be entertained. It is true that Romanists acknowledge in 
words that the Bible contains the revealed law of God, and is the 
supreme rule of faith; but they modify their acknowledgment b 
asserting a right of authoritative interpretation for ‘‘ the Church 
—whatever that may be—which takes from this standard its cha- 
racter of a final court of appeal, and by claiming for tradition a 
value so high as to deprive the Bible of its distinctive position as 
‘the inspired word of God.” They are not therefore inconsistent 
so far as they are indifferent or even hostile to the dissemination 
of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, without gloss, comment, or 
selection, among the unlettered laity, But if ‘‘the Bible, and the 
Bible alone,” is to be rule of faith, and if the “right of private 
judgment” is to be anything more than an unmeaning formula, 
the means of forming a judgment, of testing the accordance of 
the doctrine preached in the churches with the standard by which 
it claims to be tried, ought to be in the power of every member of 
the church, so far as the resources of learning and ability can 
The only possible questions with a genuine Protestant 
are, whether the present authorized version admits of improve- 
ment, and whether, supposing it does, existing scholars are com- 
petent to effect the improvement needed, 

The former question is universally answered in the affirmative 
by all who have any pretensions to be heard upon the subject ; and 
if the superiority of the Greek and Hebrew scholarship of the 
present day over that of the early part of the seventeenth centu 
were decisive of the latter question, there would be as little dif- 
ference of opinion on that as onthe former. It is said by those 
whose judgments are decisive on such matters, that the critical 
knowledge of the language of the Old Testament writings has 
only become possible in consequence of the labours of eminent 
scholars of our own times, such as Gesenius, Ewald, De Wette, 
and many others who have followed in their footsteps. The ad- 
vances in Greek scholarship have been more gradual, but are not 
less decided: all the great Greek scholars of Europe, as dis- 
tinguished from men learned in Greek authors, have lived since 
the authorized version of the Bible was published, Even if the 
authorized version had been translated from a text as perfect as 
could now be supplied, the increased accuracy and refinement of 
modern scholarship might have found ample scope in the improve- 
ment of that version. As the case stands now, we have a version 
rendered by persons imperfectly acquainted with the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, from a text crowded with the errors due toa 
very partial and comparatively careless collation of manuscripts, 
There can be no doubt that the resources of modern scholarship 
both as regards the accuracy of its instruments and the richness of 
its materials are immensely superior to those at the command of 
the most learned and able men of the seventeenth century; and 
that a more accurate text as well as a more correct interpretation 
is the result naturally to be expected from the appligation of these 
resources to the proposed task. 

It is asserted on the other hand, that the authorized translation 
of the Bible is one of the best translations of any work from a 
dead into a living language ever executed; that it has taken a 
hold on the sympathies and associations of the English nation 
which it would be mischievous to attempt to weaken or subvert ; 
that its errors are not such as to impair its general fidelity as a 
representative of the original, and are comparatively innocuous 


¢ effectually enforced in proportion as writers and managers | ., long as a learned ministry is maintained, whose constant prac- 
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tice is to point out such errors and to correct them in their pulpit ” 


discourses and in their printed publications. And these state- 
ments are so generally received, that the utmost extent to which 
practical reformers propose to go, is to revise the authorized 
version, with the single purpose of removing acknowledged mis- 
takes of interpretation; while a more acceptable limitation is, to 
retain the present version in its integrity, but to subjoin by au- 
thority an apparatus of marginal corrections brought up to the 
existing state of Biblical criticism. ? : 

This would seem at first sight a very simple business; yet 
there are formidable obstacles even in the way of so limited a 
change, which ought to be well and maturely considered before 
Royal or Parliamentary or even Episcopal authority is embarked 
in the attempt. Great as have been the advances towards a more 
perfect text of the original Scriptures since 1611, the ultimate 
goal is yet indefinitely distant. We cannot yet venture to say 
that we possess in their utmost attainable accuracy the original 
words of the sacred writings. To be sure, the proposed cor- 


rections might be published with an authoritative declaration of 


the Church or the State that they merely pretend to represent the 
existing stage of our knowledge, and are so far provisional, But 
in the eyes of a vast number of what is called “the religious 
world,” such a declaration would be esteemed highly perilous, 
and be denounced as an abandonment of the ‘sure ground of re- 


velation.” Of course these persons, many of them, are aware of 


the fact that the text of the original Scriptures is unsettled ; but 
they do not like to dwell upon this fact, or to allow the legitimate 
conclusion from it, much - to publish it with an emphasis and 
to force it upon the attention of the ignorant. This would be a 
serious practical difficulty, if the i; vosed revision were to be 
conducted ‘‘ by authority’; and the House of Commons would 
receive an accession of theological elements that would not tend 
either to raise its character or increase its usefulness. 

Supposing, however, that difficulty faced, evaded, or con- 
Pen j and all the linguistic talent of the present day set 
to work upon suggesting improved translations of particular 
words, phrases, or paragraphs, he must be a very sanguine or a 
very ignorant person who would venture to anticipate a speedy 
consensus of the learned. Possibly such a consensus might be ob- 
tained by a process of exhaustion which should exclude from the 
arrangement all but members of the Established Church of 
England,—though even that is a bold prophecy; and the result 
thus obtained would be a Church-of-England Bible, which no 
other Protestant church or sect would accept ; and so one link 
that still binds together all Protestants who speak the English 
language would be broken. The gain in that case might turn 
out to bea loss. If, however, in order to avoid so calamitous a 
result, the codperation of learned men of all denominations were 
invited, who that knows anything of the present condition of 
Biblical criticism in England and in Germany can fail to come to 
the conclusion that it would be hopeless to expect anything like 
unanimity ? Who does not know that, while on the historical 
portions of the Old and New Testmament there might not be very 
important differences of opinion, there would certainly arise the 
most decided divergences as to the correct mode of rendering into 
contemporary English the argumentative and doctrinal epistles, 
for instance, and as to the actual meaning of the poctical and pro- 
phetical books of the Old Testament ? In other words, just where 
the mistranslations occur most abundantly in the present version, 
would it be found impossible to obtain an unanimity of correction, 
A candid avowal of the real difficulties in the way of appreciating 
stch compositions as the Psalms of David, the prophecies of 
Isaiah, the letters of Paul of Tarsus, would shock the opinions 
and feelings current in the religious world almost more than the 
most pronounced disbelief of Christianity. Professor Jowett of 
Oxford has recently experienced the truth of our assertion ; and 
if within the limits of the English Church, and from the chair of 
the Regius Greek Professor of Oxford, the extreme difficulty of 
understanding in our time and with our training the language 
used by St. Paul, is so maintained as to shock the susceptibilities 
of the most opposite parties in the Church, what could we expect 
as the result of an appeal to the learned men of Christendom with- 
out distinction of sect or party ? Why, in addition to the inherent 
difficulty of interpreting ancient thought into modern thought, of 
making allowance for the changes in the associations that cluster 
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CLEARING-HOUSES. 
THERE are three noted clearing-houses in the world, and Mr, 
Babbage explains their principles, operation, and results, with a 
view to extend the application of the principle to other processes,* 
The character of the London Clearing-house is qenacaliy known, 
The place is a large room in Lombard Street, where, twice a day, 
about thirty clerks from different London banks meet each other 
and the particular officer of the place, in order to cast up the ba- 
lances which each house has for or against all the rest. The 
London Joint-Stock Banks have been admitted to the Clearing- 
house ; and as all parties have accounts with the Bank of Eng- 
land, the whole clearing—that is, the whole balancing and trans- 
fer of the balances—is effected by means of checks upon the Bank 
of England. The amount daily passing through the Clearing- 
house is conjectured—for there are no accurate figures—to fluc- 
tuate between two and six millions, with an average probably of 
two millions and a half: but even before the exclusive use of 
checks the adjustment of this average required no more than 
200,000 bank-notes and 20/. in specie. The establishment of 
cross-checks has inereased the utility of the Clearing-house, 
The amount of safety as well as of saving in time, trouble, and 
cost, is apparent in the very nature of such an institution. 

In the New York Clearing-house, as described by the United 
States Economist of December 1855, the proceedings are some- 
what different. There is a semicircular counter, to which come 
clerks and porters, with checks and other documents; and the 
process consists in an orderly rotation of these porters from the 
representative of one house to another, giving and taking the 
gross claims, and giving or receiving the net balances, <A bank 
is attached to the Clearing-house, and the balancing appears to 
be effected principally by means of deposits in that bank. Th 
principle is the same: it operates to unite the mass of banks in 
New York, so far as their union saves friction in the commerce of 
the city, and is conducive to the benetit of all parties. 

The Railway Clearing-house is a still more extensive application 
of the same principle. If the reader will take the map, observe 
the number of railway companies which are distributed about 
the country, and reflect that passengers, goods, and carriages, 
have to cross the kingdom in all directions and with all diversities 
of distance, he will perceive that cither there must be an end- 
less amount of trouble for passengers, transmitters of goods, 
and railway servants, or the entire kingdom must be treated 
to some extent as a single district. Yet the companies arc 
distinct, with separate and in some eases antagonistic interests. 
It very soon began to be perecived that carriages and goods- 
waggons must sometimes run upon other lines, sometimes without 
the servants of their owners; and they were often detained 
through simple carelessness. Again, passengers were to be booked 
through” with all diversities of change and of charge. At 
length Mr. K, Morrison, head of the Audit department of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, conceived the idea of applying to 
the Railway system the principle of the London Clearing-house ; 
and the Railway Clearing-house came into very partial operation 
in 1842, By 1845 it was more generally extended, All the 
cross-accounts of through traflic are sent up to it,—of passengers 
booked ; of horses, private carriages, and cattle ; of parcels and 
goods; of railway carriages, waggons, &e.; and all through 
tickets or tickets of through parcels way-bills. The accounts 
are aggregated, compared, and balanced, and the charge o 
revenue accruing to the several railways is distributed, The amount 
of work done may be estimated by some items of comparison be- 
tween the years ending 30th June 1845 and 30th June 1855, The 
number of post-office boxes, horse-boxes, trucks, and railway- 
carriages, has increased from 219,658 to 987,178 ; goods-waggons, 
from 180,606 to 4,101,066; amount of accounts cleared, from 
401,651/., to 4,829,6497. This large amount is taken in sums 
which on the average did not exceed a few shillings, at 2500 
stations on the seventy-three separate railways which are repre- 
sented in the Clearing-house, The carriages of the companics ar 
traced through 7,179,212 journeys on other lines, for an aggregat 
distance of 177,395,216 miles. ‘The cost of the clearance of — 
for the 


| apparent cost is subject to a considerable saving to the separate 


round and become a living part of corresponding terms in two lan- | 


guages—of penetrating through the husk of language to the mind 
of the man who used it—we should have to contend with theolo- 
gical bias, with metaphysical bias, of the most various, contrary, 
and obstinate character. It would be impossible to exclude this 
bias, impossible to counteract it. The present generation might 
see the opening of the conferences for a revised translation of the 
Bible, but they would only close when the last Protestant doctor 
had seen all his colleagues depart for that land where there is no 
confusion of tongues, and survived to do exactly what De Wette 
has done in our day for the whole Bible, and many Englishmen 
for parts of it,—and that is, to publish a new translation solely on 
his own responsibility and by his own lights. 

In short, we believe that, however desirable an authoritatively 
correct version of the Bible in the vulgar tongue may be, and how- 
ever practicable it may be to scholars to improve the present ver- 
sion, the time is not yet come, if it ever is to come, for removing 
this matter from the sphere of independent private exertion, 
When by private exertion success has been attained, it will not be 
difficult to turn that success to the public advantage. 





| branches of business. 





effected in particular days, months, Ke. 


companies by a use of the clearing-house seryants in certain 
cases, 

The principle unquestionably is applicable to many othe 

It is applicable sat it is desirable to 
combine localized energy with centralized coérdination, Parlia- 
ment should be the Clearing-house of the Country for all political 
purposes, as the Executive should be for administrative purposes. 
Apply the principle intelligently, and there is no reason why 
localized self-government should not relieve certain departments 
in town, and be assisted by the department in an harmonious ad- 
ministration of the whole country. Recognize it, and we might 
send county legislation to counties, parish legislation to parishes, 
bringing into the central houses only those ‘ bills” necessary for 
settling the great balances of the national requirements and regu- 
lations. 

* “ An Analysis of the Statisties of the Clearing-house during the year 
1839, with an Appendix on the London and New York Clearing-houses, 
and on the London Railway Clearing-house.”’ By Charles Babbage, Esq., 
F.R.S., Cor. Memb. of the Institute of France. Sold by Mr. Murray. 
The paper is a reprint from the Memoirs of the Statistical Society for March 
1856, with some additions respecting the Clearing-house at New York, and 
the Railway Clearing-house. Mr. Babbage devotes himself very much to 
considering the variations in the time, degree, and amount of clearances 
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FOUR CONTINENTAL TOURS," 

Tux season has produced several books of Continental travel ; 
two of which, merely as travels, are of some account from the pe- 
culiarity of the district, or the nature of the scenery and the tra- 
yeller. As autumnal or “ vacation” trips, they have all a practical 
value, furnishing hints to the excursionizing public, and serving 
as a companion and guide to those who may adopt cither of the 
routes. Three out of the four also point the important travelling 
moral of having some definite object in view, even if it goes little 
further than the exploration of a district. To follow the plan 
of either excursionist, requires a disposition occasionally to put 
up with seant accommodation and hard fare: good legs and some 
power of endurance are needful in all cases. Sir John Forbes, 
indeed, in Sight-Seeing in Germany, rarely quits the line of rail- 
ways or publie conveyances; but then, he gets over so much 
ground in so short a time, and ‘ it’s the pace that kills.” The 
thousand miles of Captain Barclay’s great match was not so much 
in itself—it was in the thousand hours. 


The obj ct of Mr. Weld’s Vacation in Brittany was to investi- 
gate the antiquities, observe the manners, customs, and costumes, 
and explore the beauties of that wild province, littl changed from 
the middle ages. ‘Those who can rough it in humble quarters 
on humble fare, make themselves at home with a hard primitive 
peasantry, walk where they cannot ride, take an interest in Celtie 
or mediwval antiquities as well as in mediwvyal superstitions, and, 
like Mr. Weld, tind a companion in their fishing-rod or their pencil, 
will do well to imitate his example, before railways, planned or 
in progress, civilize into characterless uniformity the ancient 
Armorica. The extensive Druidical remains of Carnac, and (from 
their situation) the more wonderful remains in the neighbouring 
Lac Maria-Ker and the islands of what is called the Sea of Mor- 
bihan, will deeply interest the antiquary and impress any one. The 
quaint costumes, including the trunk hose (eapacious breeches) of 
the men, and the caps of the women, broader and bigger than 
those of Normandy, at once attract the eye by their form and 
excite the mind by association with the past. The medieval 
buildings of the principal towns, now frequently in the course of 
removal, will not only please the artist and connoisseur, but bring 
bodily before him the household life of a time when, luxuries and 
even commoditics being few, men spent their means on lavish 
decoration. 
rocks and islets open to the full force of the Atlantic, is more 
striking if less wild than the Western coast of Ireland, The 
richest parts of the country have a half old English character, 
with their smiling landscapes, flowing rivers, picturesque mills 
and other buildings, alternately tempting the angler and the 
artist. Fresher, and more interesting from the contrast, are the 
wild wastes and yet extensive forests where wolves and lesser 
beasts of prey find refuge, not as varieties, but as pests to the 
farmer and dangerous enemies to a single man, Even yet 
Romanism has not altogether driven out the superstitions of Pagan- 
ism; the practices of the Church preserve mediwval supersti- 
tions mingled with mediwval licence. The pardons are a sort of 
ilgrimage to local shrines, held at a particular time, when abso- 
ution is procured on easicr terms than in other places or at any 
other season. 
be the gathering of the devout; but as business and pleasure are 





the relics were in sight ; and then the procession passed round the meadow 
outside the line of tents. It was curious to mark the effect which the dis- 
play of the holy relies had on the peasants, who were, to use Jack’s phrase, 
* half-seas-over.” A moment before they might be seen surging through the 
crowd, but as the pious chant fell upon the ear and the procession drew 
nearer, religious awe seemed to obtain mastery over them: their steps be- 
came steadier, and, dotting their huge hats, they stared with a half-crazed 
expression at the show, but, when the relies had passed, resumed their 
boisterous merriment.” 

Some of the business done was of a peculiar kind, afficting 
London heads and London ladies, 

“Strolling through the seene, my attention was attracted by a crowd 
round a half-ruined house. Wedging my way to the entrance, I saw a man 
standing in the middle of a room armed with a formidable pair of scissors, 
with which he was clipping the hair from a girl’s head with a rapidity and 
dexterity bespeaking long practice. For not only was the operation per- 
formed with almost bewildering quickness, but when the girl was liberated 
her head assumed the appearance of having been shaved. There was great 
laughing among the peasants as she emerged from the house, leaving the 
long tresses in the hands of the hair-merchant; who, after combing 
them earefully, wound them up in a wreath and placed them in a 
basket already nearly half-full of hair. For, as I heard, he had been 
driving a highly profitable trade all the day; and girls were still coming in 
willing, and in some cases apparently eager, to exchange their fine che- 
velures—which would have been the glory of girls anywhere but in Brit- 
tany—for three poor little handkerchiefs of gaudy hues, scarcely worth a 
dozen sous, This terrible mutilation of one of woman's most beautiful gifts 
distressed me considerably at first; but when I beheld the perfect inditfer- 
ence of the girls to the loss of their hair, and remembered how studiously 
they conceal their tresses, my feelings underwent a change, and I looked at 
length upon the wholesale cropping as rather amusing than otherwise. 

**Great was the apparent disappointment of girls whose tresses, although 
scemingly abundant and fine, did not come up to the hair-merchant’s stand- 
ard; but the fellow had so abundant a market that he was only disposed to 
buy when the goods were particularly choice. His protits too must have 
been great, as the average price of a good head of hair, when cleaned, is 
eleven shillings.” 

Extracts could readily be multiplied on most of the topics al- 
ready mentioned as characteristic of Brittany, Mr. Weld is a 
practised traveller and a practised writer, and >e has the art of 
describing as well as of seeing nature. Possiniy he refers too 
much to books, not for illustration of local customs, with which a 
passing tourist can only make himself partially acquainted, or for 
merely local traditions, but for Vendean history, or for such things 
in the wars of France as our old friend Froissart chronicles, How- 


lever, -1 Vacation in Brittany is a fresh, informing, agreeable 


The deeply-indented sea-coast, with its numerous 


book, whether for those who would make ocular acquaintance 
with its peculiarities, soon probably to pass away, or for those 
who would more easily learn all about them in their chair at 
home. 


Alpine wonders, Alpine prospects, and Alpine adventures, are 
the features of Mr. Wills’s Wanderings in the High Alps, 
mingled with travelling sketches and practical information for 


| the mountain tourist. Like most good books, it is a work of time ; 
| the author having devoted four years (1852-'55) if not a longer 


period to autumnal explorations in Switzerland and Piedmont, in 
the easier expeditions accompanied by his wife. In 1852, he was 
caught on the Simplon route in the middle of September, in that 
deluge which produced such disastrous inundations in Switzer- 
land; being himself luckily above their influence, though he wit- 
nessed their devastations. He and Mrs, Wills ascended to the 


| Jardin, passing a night on the Mer de Glace; and, sometimes 
| alone, more generally in company, Mr. Wills has not only visited 


mixed with piety, it is probable that they are all pretty well at- | 


tended; though the attendance at some may be fuller than at 
others. Mr. Weld was fortunate enough to be present at one of 
the most celebrated. The following extracts form but a small part 
of the religious holiday. 

** Nothing was more curious in this motley scene than the strange mix- 
ture of apparent godliness and positive worldlinoss, 
drinking began, and, though the day was not far spent, many men were al- 
ready in a hopeless state of horizontal inebriety. One peasant in this con- 
dition was espied by a set of young fellows evidently on the look-out for 
fun; a heap of stones near him suggested mischief. Quick as thought were 
his bragous filled with these; then rousing the drunken boor, they bade 
him with fierce shouts get up. Vain, most vain were his attempts; for no 


. aneenliienes te then cemmeteten aft Gun ented: ta aabh 4 | the customary wonders, but explored the seldom-trodden passes 
6 3 _— : ; 5 | and recesses of the Alps. 


His great effort was the ascent of the 
Wetterhorn, in 1854, for the first time, as local tradition asserts 
and he thinks ; the few alleged instances referring, he conceives, 
to the sister (or brother) peaks. Be this as it may, it is a thrilling 
narrative from the time the real difliculties begin. The ascent is 


| not so laborious as that of Mont Blane; for the height is not so 


Pravers being over, | 


sooner was he on his legs than, ballasted as he was, he came to the ground | 


with arun, and, after numerous attempts with no better result, it was lu- 


dicrous in the extreme to see him, when made aware of the weighty cause of | 


his downfall, emptying his eapacious bragous of their stony contents. 

* A little before three o'clock, a general move took place in the direction 
of the church, which in a few minutes became full to suffocation. This was 
oe meg to the great event of the day, the procession of the relics. 

’salms, more loud than harmonious, were sung by the excited peasants 
within, and repeated by those without the church. The order of march 
was then arranged, and precisely at three o'clock the procession left the 
church. This was headed by a dozen bareheaded priests, wearing their 
robes and carrying breviaries, from which they sang scraps of Latin pray- 
ers: they were followed by about two hundred peasants, also bareheaded, 
bearing flags and banners, those representing St. Kerdevot and his miracu- 
lous deeds preceding the rest; then came six girls, arrayed in white robes, 
lace, and flowers, supporting a kind of frame covered with satin; in the 
centre of this, on a cushion, lay the relics of the saint and an image of the 
ubiquitous Virgin. The procession was closed by troops of peasants carry- 
ing lighted candles. Thrice, singing loudly, they wound round the « hurch, 
passing between serried ranks of spectators, who fell upon their knees when 
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great, the respective elevations being—Mont Blane 15,732 feet, 
the Wetterhorn only 12,500 feet above the level of the sea. In 
point of difficulty there is no comparison; and the danger 
fearful, except to a man of vigorous constitution, 
powerful museles, and amazing nerve, all brought by train- 
ing to an almost superhuman degree, Besides the common 
difficulties from narrow paths, weeipices, glaciers, and the 
like, the adventurer must pass B woe a sort of wall or ridge, 
where a rope placed by the guides slightly aids him on 
one side, and he supports himself on the other by passing his arm 
over the top, while the footing is so crumbling that every stepping- 
place must be tested before it is trusted. When this is overcome, 
the peak or dome, consisting of ice thinly coated with snow, must 
be climbed in a zizzag direction ; every step cut, the ascent for a 
— of the way being at an angle of 45°, and at the upper part 
vetween 60° and 70°, Lf the ascent was arduous, the descent was 
worse : in climbing, the party was connected by ropes ; in return- 
ing, they were dispensed with : it was the opinion of the most ex- 
perienced guides, not expressed till afterwards, that had one 
slipped it was impossible to save him, and he would have dragged 
all the rest to destruction, The true top, crowned by an over- 
hanging cornice of ice, through which they had to cut their way, 
seemed to lead to another peak ; and just below it they saw a flag 
planted by an adventurer, who had there abandoned his task in 
despair when within an ace of success, (so it was very nearly 
reached before Mr. Wills). The actual triumph is not the part of 
the most breathless interest, but it is the most compact bit for ex- 
tract. 

** Lauener had chosen his course well, and had worked up to the most ac- 
cessible point along the Whule line, where a break in the series of icicles 
allowed him to approach close to the icy parapet, wud whore the projecting 
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It was resolved to cut boldly into the 
ice, and endeavour to hew deep enough to get a sloping meg on to the 
dome beyond. He stood close, not facing the parapet, but turned half 
round, and struck out as far away from himself as he could. A few strokes 
of his powerful arm brought down the projecting crest, which, after rolling 
a few feet, fell headlong over the brink of the aréte, and was out of sight 
in an instant. We all looked on in breathless anxiety; for it depended 
upon the success of this assault whether that impregnable fortress was to 
be ours, or whether we were to return, slowly and sadly, foiled by its calm 
and massive strength. ‘ 

‘Suddenly, a startling cry of surprise and triumph rang through the air. 
A great block of ice bounded from the top of eed gg #9 ; and before it had 
well lighted on the glacier, Lauener exclaimed, ‘Ich schaue den blauen 
himmel!’ (I see blue sky!) A thrill of astonishment and delight ran 
through our frames. Our enterprise had succeeded! We were almost upon 
the actual summit. That wave above us, frozen, as it seemed, in the act of 
falling over, into a strange and motionless magnificence, was the very peak 
itself! Lauener’s blows flew with redoubled energy. In a few minutes, a 
practicable breach was made, through which he py ; and in a mo- 
ment more the sound of his axe was heard behind the battlement under 
whose cover we stood. In his excitement he had forgotten us, and very 
soon the whole mass would have come crashing upon our heads. A loud 
shout of warning from Sampson, who now occupied the gap, was echoed by 
five other eager voices, and he turned his energies in a safer direction. It 
was not long before Lauener and Sampson together had widened the open- 
ing; and then, at length, we crept slowly on. As I took the last step, Bal- 
mat disappeared from my sight; my left shoulder grazed against the angle 
of the icy embrasure, while on the right the glacier fell abruptly away 
beneath me, towards an unknown and awful abyss; a hand from an in- 
visible person grasped mine ; I stepped across, and had passed the ridge of 
the Wetterhorn ! 

**The instant before, I had been face to face with a blank wall of ice. 
One step and the eye took in a boundless expanse of crag and glacier, peak 
and precipice, mountain and valley, lake and plain. The whole world 
seemed to lie at my feet. The next moment I was almost appalled by the 
awfulness of our position. The side we had come up was steep ; but it was 
a gentle slope compared with that which now fell away from where I stood. 
A few yards of glittering ice at our feet, and then, nothing between us and 
the green slopes of Grindelwald, nine thousand feet beneath. I am not 
ashamed to own that I experienced, as this sublime and wonderful prospect 
burst upon my view, a profound and almost irrepressible emotion—an emo- 
tion which, if I may judge by the low ejaculations of surprise, followed by 
a long pause of breathless silence as each in turn stepped into the opening, 
was felt by others as well as myself. Balmat told me repeatedly, after- 
wards, that it was the most awful and startling moment he had known in 
the course of his long mountain experience. We felt as in the more imme- 
diate presence of Him who had reared this tremendous pinnacle, and be- 
neath the ‘majestical roof’ of whose deep blue heaven we stood, poised, 
as it seemed, half-way between the earth and sky.” 

Description will be found not only of Alpine scenery, but of 
scenery under circumstances which give to it peculiar features or 
associations of awe,—as at dead midnight, very early dawn, and 
sunrise. Various phenomenaof the Alps will be brought before 
the reader, and many passages of danger and adventure told with 
a quict spirit. This book will form a valuable companion to the 
Swiss tourist, from the various mountain excursions it points out, 
and the useful information it furnishes. At the same time, it is 
for general (not scientific) readers a various, fresh, and capital 
picture of the Alps and Alpine adventures. 


crest was narrowest and weakest. 


In point of mere composition, On Foot through Tyrol, in the 


Summer of 1855, is quite equal to any of the other tours, perhaps 
it surpasses them. Mr. White gives a graphic account of what 
he saw, how he fared, the pleasures he enjoyed, and the occasional 
hardships he underwent, on a pedestrian tour through the Tyrol, 
from the time he left London via Harwich, last summer, till he 
returned by Dieppe, having ‘‘ travelled more than two thousand 
miles, of which four hundred and twenty were on foot, and at a 
cost, including everything, of less than fourteen pounds”! Such 
aman isa “ guide, philosopher, and friend” worth having on a 
tour. It need not be said that the accommodations must be eco- 
nomical and the fare plain. Even then we can scarcely make 
it out, with the sixteen hundred miles of riding, especially as Mr. 
White, notwithstanding all his skill, was done at starting; as he 
shall explain for the benefit of others, if the trick has not been 
abandoned. 

**To vary my experiences, I took the route by Harwich and Antwerp, and 
paid 27, Os, 84. for a ‘ second-class and saloon’ ticket through to Cologne. 


** While buying my ‘through ticket’ in London, I had diligently in- 
uired as to the possibility of getting from Antwerp to Cologne by second- 
class on the day of arrival ; and was assured of a train starting at half-past 
two. True enough, there was the train, but all first-class; and when I 
showed my ticket, and repeated the assurances made to me by authority in 
London, the answer was, that I might pay ninety centimes, and go on to 
Malines and wait there till half-past five for a second-class train to Cologne. 
I adopted the alternative ; and having two hours to spare on arrival at 
Malines, I strolled away to the town to see how the people were passing the 
Sunday. * * * bd 
* But to the journey. I sought the station-master, and inquired why the 
terms published in London, to the effect that passengers purchasing through- 
tickets could proceed without delay, were not recognized in Belgium? His 
answer was, * No arrangement has been made for second-class passengers : 
the companies on your side know it; but they ship travellers over knowing 
they will have to shift for themselves.’ Mine was not a solitary case; he 
had complaints innumerable precisely similar, 
“*T asked, ‘Can second-class passengers get from Antwerp or Ostend to 
Cologne within the day?’ 
*No; the train you are waiting for goes no farther than Aix-la-Chapelle.’ 
** My hopes for the next day were suddenly dashed; but there was no 
help for it, except, as the station-master remarked, I chose to go on by a 
train that reached Aix about three in the morning. 

‘* The train from Ostend came up; I took my place, and found the com- 
artment nearly filled with Englishmen, who were complaining as only 
inglishmen can about having been victimized. To have first-class pas- 

sengers monopolizing all the consideration in England was bad enough ; but 
to find the same thing after crossing the Channel wae ataveivus. Let others 
take warning by our fate.’’ 

Tt ic of wwurse only to few that a book accomplishing so great 





a distance with such a little outlay can be of much direct utility, 
The walk, not merely accompanied by muscular exertion, but in 
some cases by risk or danger on the higher passes of the Tyroleso 
mountains, cannot be proposed for general imitation. As a read- 
ing book, On Foot through Tyrol is not equal in attraction to the 
author’s previous ‘Walk to the Land’s-End.” The English 
character there gave interest to the wild and unfrequented tracks 
the writer pursued, with an under-feeling perhaps in many minds 
that the route might be attainable by Caemndives. Both these 
points are wanting in the Tyrol; and the mere occurrences of an 
itinerary, with continual descriptions of scenery, little relieved by 
incident, rather pall upon the attention. 


The chief characteristic of Sight-Seeing in Germany and the 
Tyrol, by Sir John Forbes, is its utility as a guidebook to those 
who may feel inclined to follow the author in any part of his tour, 
From Aix-la-Chapelle to Leipsic, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
Vienna, and even as far as the Hungarian capital, the locomotive 
Doctor carries his reader; bringing him back by way of part of 
the Tyrol, Ulm, Munich, and Nuremberg, the Franconian 
Switzerland, Frankfort, and Mayence. Besides these eminent 
cities, the tourist calls at all the lesser places of any note, makes 
an excursion from Dresden to the Saxon Switzerland, steams up 
and down the Danube, and notices the noticeable districts he 
passed through by daylight. Wherever he goes, he give an ac- 
count of what he saw, with his comments, superseding, we should 
think, for a person in a hurry, all necessity for a local guidebook, 
The rapidity of his journey,—for the Doctor did Germany, part of 
Hungary, and the Tyrol, including out and home, in two months, 
(August and September,)—and the very utility of his matter for 
those who wish to follow his steps, give something of a dry and 
lifeless character to his narrative. There is, however, occasional 
relief from the account of “ sight-seeing” even in connexion with 
it; asin this advice—Go to Dresden and Saxon Switzerland. 

** Contemplating all the natural charms contained in this small district, 
[Saxon Switzerland,] and considering its propinquity to Dresden, so rich in 
the finest productions of art, I cannot help throwing out a suggestion to 
such of my London readers as can command only the shortest of holidays, 
that nowhere within the limits of Europe could a fortnight be more de- 
lightfully spent than in a visit to these two treasure-stores of Nature and 
Art. Eight-and-forty, or at the very utmost sixty hours, will take the tra- 
veller from London to Dresden ; and the same length of time will bring him 
back, leaving eight days out of the fortnight to be devoted to sight-seeing— 
= 4 three to Dresden, five to Saxon Switzerland, and one to repose. ‘The 
whole journey, with the exception of the short passage of five hours from 
Dover to Ostend, is by continuous railways, all codperating with one an- 
other, and taking the following course—Ostend, Cologne, Cassel, Halle, 
Leipzig, Dresden. 

‘*Tt need hardly be added, that to a traveller making this excursion who 
has a week or two more at his disposal, there will be ample opportunities of 
delightfully spending the extra time in visiting the many interesting cities 
through which the railway passes.”’ 





LORD LUCAN’S DIVISIONAL ORDERS AND 

CORRESPONDENCE,* 
Orrntons may differ touching the — of Lord Lucan as a 
cavalry general, and still more as to his fitness for a commander ; 
but there are few men connected with the late war who are 
regarded with a more indulgent feeling by the.public at large. 
There is a notion, that be his general merits what they ei he 
was rather hardly treated in the Balaklava business—made, as 
it were, a scapegoat. His personal qualities inspire a sort of 
liking for the man. There is no fine nonsense or conventional 
humbug about him; but a frank straightforward bluffness, which 
says plainly what is meant, whatever the meaning may amount 
to. There is also a pertinacity in standing up for his rights, 
which reminds one of the oldfashioned sturdiness. Altogether, 
he looms upon the mind “ a fine old Jrish gentleman all of the 
olden time.” 

It would seem from an advertisement prefixed to these ‘ Divi- 
sional Orders,” that Lord Lucan contemplates assuming the office 
of a military historian and composing ‘‘a Narrative of the Ser- 
vices of the English Cavalry in the Crimea.” This work, it ap- 
pears, is delayed; for the advertisement continues—‘ Cireum- 
stances have made it desirable that their publication [that of 
the documents] should be no longer postponed”; the ‘ cireum- 
stances” pointing, we imagine, to the charges of the Commis- 
sioners, the late Chelsea Inquiry, and the discussions thereupon 
so far as Lord Lucan is concerned. 

The perusal of these Divisional Orders and the official Corre- 
spondence, with a few private or semi-private letters, will un- 
doubtedly remove from Lord Lucan the stigma of inattention or 
neglect. From the day of his arrival to the day of his enforced 
departure, his attention to the condition of the horses, the sup- 
plies of the men, and the preservation of discipline, appears to 
Swe been constant, and reaching to the minutest particulars. 
The indirect evidence which the documents furnish seems to 
throw much of the failure of the cavalry and its eventual mi- 
serable condition upon the inexperience of the men in actual 
campaigning, the insouciance (to say no worse) of the officers, 
and to the want of readiness of resource and willingness 
in all, We are quite aware that it is easy to sit down and 
write orders that shall read well at a distance or in the ab- 
stract, yet be unnecessary or inapplicable on the spot. We can 
also comprehend a fussy activity, taking the form of unwearied 
direction, but practically less useful than mischievous by the irri- 

* English Cavalry in the Army of the East: 1851 and 1855. Divisional Orders 
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tation which needless interference always creates. At the same 
time, the documents so far as they go, and their internal evi- 
dence, do not support these last doubts. The orders of Lord 
Lucan point to details of practical importance for the preservation 
of the horses against escape, or the result of accidents, neglect, or 
over-work. They refer to the comfort of the men or the mainte- | 
nance of discipline, and very often call attention to the ill effects of 
laxity, foolhardiness, want of thouglit, or self-will. It seems im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion, that be Lord Lucan’s merits or 
demerits what they may, he received very little support from those 
under him, and that the usclessness of the cavalry in the war (for 
Balaklava was scarcely an exception) was owing to the sort of 
“ devil-may-care” feeling in the men, and that indisposition to do 
nothing but what they engaged to do, which is, sooth to say, a 
characteristic of Britons ; while a similar fecling, taking the some- | 
what more polished form of self-will or the vis inertiw of indiffer- 
ence, was Eeleret among the ofticers. Oncc, at all events, it 
appeared in a more discreditable form, and that within two days 
of the battle of Balaklava, when another Russian attack was | 
supposed to be imminent, 


** Before Sebastopol, 50th October 1854. 

“ The Lieutenant-General, learning that an advanced cavalry picket close 
to the enemy had returned to the camp without being relieved, and of 
course, in his ignorance, without proper authority, has had the matter in- 
vestigated by a Court of Inquiry. It is with extreme regret that he finds 
that Captain , When in command of a picket of his own regiment, the 
, should have conducted himself on the occasion in question in a way to 
deserve the severest punishment that a general court-martial ean award. 
The Lieutenant-General feels that he is taking a great responsibility upon 
himself in not preferring charges against that officer. It has appeared be- 
fore the Court of Inquiry, that Captain —— did, on the night of the 27th 
October, when in command of a most important post close to the enemy, 
placed there to watch the enemy’s movements, om so provide for the safety 
of the army against surprise, without any proper authority whatever, and so 
far from being overpowered by superior force without any hostile demon- 
stration whatever, but solely on the trifling excuse of hearing shouts from 
the enemy’s camp, relinquish that post, bring his picket into camp, and dis- 
miss it: nor did that officer have the Lieutenant-General informed of his 
extraordinary proceedings, by which the cavalry camp and the army were 
left entirely without any picket of observation. It is true that Captain 
alleges that he acted on the authority of a general officer: that officer 
denies ever having given any such authority; and, moreover, it should be 
well known to an officer of Captain ’s standing, that the General could 
give no such authority; for a picket placed by a divisional general cannot 
receive orders from any inferior officer whatever, but solely from the divi- 
sional general himself, his staff, or the field-ofticer of the day. 

** By order, (Signed) W. Pav cet, Col. A.A.G.” 

Three months later, Lord Lucan writes a semi-oflicial letter to 
the Adjutant-Gencral in answer to communications from him, 
which shows the laxity that had obtained. It is true, the matter 
only refers to forms, but forms in military discipline are of great 
importance. ‘The date is the 2d February 1855, when the worst 
sufferings of the army were over. 

** Within the last few days I have given out a strong division order, re- 
quiring the officers to salute all general officers, French and English, and | 
the noncommissioned officers and men to salute all officers of both nations. 
I am glad that the Guards are to turn out to French generals. I regretted 
the Scutari order; it has, I believe, been the foundation of a laxity which 
must, I think, prove very prejudicial to discipline. I always consider it ha- 
zardous to give up what in all armies and tor ages has been held to be ne- 
cessary to secure good fecling, respect, and discipline. From my position 
in this army, I trust it will not be thought unbecoming in me to state that 
at present no officers salute general officers, and that the officers are not ac- 
knowledged by the men, however distinct is their dress and however well 
known their position. You are saluted by neither officers nor men ; and it 
frequently happens that the men searcely leave you room to pass them on 
the road. ‘To some it may appear immaterial; in my opinion, it becomes 
fur more difficult to secure obedience and discipline when all outward signs 
of respect are abandoned. I cannot doubt that the character of this army is 
suffering in the eyes of our Allies from the very loose system which has 
established itself. I hope that Lord Raglan will require the rules of the ser- 
vice to be adhered to on these points, and the turning out of guards to gene- 
ral officers should be reverted to; they never accept the compliment, and 
consequently it proves no trouble. Iam determined, so far as I can, to in- 
sist upon all officers, French or English, being saluted by the men, and the 
generals by the officers : but when it is neglected in the other divisions it 
makes it difficult.’’ 

The ‘ Divisional Orders,” and such parts of the Correspondence 
as refer to the regulations, wellbeing, and discipline of the ca- 
valry, are frequently dry, and derive their interest from their 
bearing on the mooted questions to which they relate. They 
have, however, an extrinsic interest, from the light they throw on 
the interior ceconomy of an army, especially the mounted force, 
and the minute and varied knowledge that a cavalry commander 
should possess ; in which knowledge Lord Lucan does not seem to 
have been deficient. The full impression must be obtained by 
the perusal of the book. We take a few of the most remarkable 
bits, with dates and place. 

‘ WASHERWOMEN, 

_ Varna, 28th July 1854.—The Major-Gencral observes that women belong- 
ing to the regiments of cavalry under his command wash in the troughs near 
the different fountains. When it is recollected how indispensable these 
troughs are, and how precious is every drop of water for the use of the 
horses, it is a matter of surprise to him that such a thing should be done or 
tolerated. The particular attention of all commanding otticers is directed to 
this subject ; and if it cannot be otherwise checked, sentries must be placed 
over the fountains. 
SORDID APPEARANCE OF THE CAVALRY. 

Camp, Adrianople Road, 30th August 1854.—The Major-General com- 
manding the division, although undoubtedly less dissatisfied with some corps 
than w ith others, is not satistied with the cleanliness of any of the regiments 
composing the Cavalry division. The men are not cleanly in their appear- 
ance or m their persons ; their clothes are unnecessarily dirty and stained ; 
their arms, such as have come under the Major-General’s observation, are 
not as clean as they ought to be; their belts, leathers, and appointments 
both of horse and man, are rusty and dirty; nor can it well be otherwise 
when, as it appears, the commaiding-ofiicers of regiments are dispensing 
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with the use of soap, oil, pipe-clay, blacking, chrome, and everything else, 
without which it is unreasonable to expect a dragoon to make a decent ap- 
pearance. It would really appear as if the object were that every soldier on 
service should look as unsoldierlike, slovenly, and dirty as possible. In the 
infantry, no such mistaken idea appears to prevail. In the French cavalry, 
which it should be our object to emulate in every way and on every occa- 
sion, no such notion is entertained. They do not attempt to dispense with 
those requisites for cleanliness and appearance, but approach the cleanliness 
of home service as near as they can. The Major-General, well knowing the 
ditticulties which exist in the occasional absence of water, is not so unrea- 
sonable as not to make allowances for camp life; but he cannot excuse the 
laxity which appears to prevail, and he will not admit that every rule for 
cleanliness and order is to be abandoned on service. Commanding ofticers of 
regiments will at once provide themselves in this country, or from England 
or elsewhere, with all hat is necessary for the cleansing and preservation of 
their arms, appointments, and their kits. 
ECONOMIZE FODDER. 

Salaklava, Ist Oct. 1854.—'The Lieutenant-General is most apprehensive, 
that unless much more regularity, arrangement, and economy are practised 
in the consumption of fodder, that the cavalry will fall into great want. He 
must insist upon officers commanding regiments themselves giving t) “ir at- 
tention to what is not only their duty but is so essential to the interests of 
their regiments. They must on no account allow more forage to be drawn 
from the stacks than the horses ean eat up clean; and they will be good 
enough to name hours once only in the day for the drawing of fodder, when 
the regimental quartermasters and the troop sergeant-majors are invariably 
The attention of the general officers commanding brigades Is 
earnestly desired to the carrying out of these instructions, 

WANT OF SOLDIERLY KNOWLEDGE. 

Balaklava, 2d Oct. 1854.—The Lieutenant-General has been dissatislied 
today at tinding an advanced picket of the Light Dragoons, commanded 
by Cornet , Without any belts on, and as unprepared for action as if they 
were at Hounslow Barracks. It is to be remembered, that on picket, 10 man 
is ever, under any pretence whatever, to be allowed to take off any part of 
his appointments; that one-half the horses only are to be allowed to feed at 
atime; that by day, there is to be always at least one sentry, by night two, 
mounted or dismounted, as the ease may be. The Lieutenant-General also 
found videttes out of sight of their pickets. When it is right to post videttes 
at a distance from the picket, or in a position where they cannot be easily 
seen by the sentry of the vicket, then a non-commissioned officer's party 
should be posted between P sna so as to keep up a most perfect communica- 
tion. This party by day, and under ordinary circumstances, may be dis- 
mounted; but prepared to mount instantly, and always to have one man 
with his eye on the videttes. 

NEGLECT OF NORSES. 

Balaklava, 17th and 20th Oct. 1854.—The Lieutenant-General is exceed- 
ingly displeased at hearing that the horses going on picket this morning 
had not been previously watered. The regiments concerned are the —~ 
and the . He requests that the Major-General commanding the light 
brigade will express to the commanding officers of those corps the Lieute- 
nant-General’s displeasure at such neglect of his orders, and such total inat- 
tention to that which is so necessary to the health and efficiency of the 
horses. 

The Lieutenant-General has observed horses feeding off the ground with- 
out nose-bags. He requests the attention of the gencrals commanding bri- 
gades to every horse being furnished with a nose-bag, corn-sack, and forage- 
cords. The Lisshacat-llenenth attaches much importance to these articles 
being always in good condition, and being quite complete. 

HOW TO GET GREASE. 

Cavalry Camp, Head-Quarters, 7th Dee. 1854.—It must now be evident to 
all, that one of the greatest wants during the campaign has been that of oil 
and grease: the arms have suffered much from their want; saddlery has 
very much deteriorated from it ; and the men’s boots and the leather on their 
overalls would have been much benefited by their use. The Lieutenant- 
General is very anxious to call the attention of the division to a valuable 
practice in the French army; viz. they collect all the marrow-bones, and, 
after breaking them between stones, boil them in a pot, skimming off the 
fat. In this way they find no difficulty in providing themselves with the 
best grease for all purposes. The Lieutenant-General desires that the divi- 
sion butchers do immediately adopt this valuable practice ; and the regimen- 
tal quartermasters will be prepared to receive and pay for any quantity of 
grease, at a price to be fixed. 

SHIFT FROM WET GROUND. 

Head-Quarters, Ist Jan. 1855.—It is with much concern that the Lieu- 
tenant-General has to observe that commanding-ofticers of regiments do not 
give that immediate and constant attention to the changing of the ground of 
the lines of the troop-horses as is necessary to their health and preservation. 
When it is not totally unavoidable, a troop-horse is not to be allowed to re- 
main any time (however short) where it is muddy or wet. Undoubtedly, 
there has been a smaller proportion of loss amongst officers’ chargers than 
troop-horses ; and in Lord Lucan’s opinion, it is very much, though not en- 
tirely, to be attributed to the greater facility which exists in the changing of 
the ground of the one to the other. His Lordship hopes that he will receive 
from commanding officers their attention to what he attaches the greatest 
importance, 

















REGIMENTAL DRAUGHT. 

Head-Quarters, 2d Feb. 1855.—Officers commanding brigades will be 
pleased to direct, that when lime-juice is issued by the commissariat, it is 
always mixed as follows—five pints of lime-juice, eight pints of rum, 
eighteen pints of water, and four pounds of sugar for 100 men; and by the 
general orders of the Army, it is the duty of an officer, previous to the issue, 
to see that the lime-juice is properly mixed in these proportions, Again it 
is ordered, when preserved vegetables ean be issued, they should be cooked 
according to the following directions—*t The mixed vegetables should be 
boiled in a little water for about half an hour; cabbages to be boiled with 
sufficient water for about half an hour; carrots and turnips to be soaked in 
cold water for an hour, and then boiled for about fifteen minutes ; potatoes 
to be boiled in sufficient water for half an hour,” 

SORE BACKS, 

Head-Quarters, 11th Feb. 1855.—There are horses in the division with 
backs and withers as unaccountably bad as they are disgraceful to the regi- 
ments to which they belong. The Lieutenant-General cannot account for 
such backs. There has been no march of long and successive days; and ex- 
cept on such marches there can be no excuse for very sore bucks, Com- 
manding-officers have themselves occasioned them by allowing horses to be 
sent on duty with backs which required care. It is not in one or six days 
such backs ure created, ‘The Lieutenant-General considers, and always will 
consider, that sore backs denote absence of all proper care. He desires that 
veterinary surgeons and troop-oflicers will examine all the horses, and that 
the number of sore backs in each regiment may be reported to him. 

REVOLVERS FOR CAVALRY, 

Balaklava, 23d Jan. 1855,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, and to thank the Field-Marshal for allowing me the perusal of 
the confidential letter from the War Department of the 4th instant, and by 
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which his Excellency is informed that 5000 revolvers are about to be fur- 
nished for the use of the army, and chiefly for the cavalry. 

In my humble opinion, but entertained, I believe, by very many cavalry 
officers in ‘this army, it is not desirable that revolving pistols should be 
given to the dragoon. In his hands, I should apprehend that such an arm 
would be not only useless but positively mischievous: he has always been 
taught when in the ranks to trust to his sword and lance, and no man could 
approve of his exchanging either for a fire-arm. 

n our late encounters with the enemy, how would revolvers have saved 
the cavalry soldiers? 

It is solely when the dragoon’s horse has fallen, or that he is wounded 
and dismounted, that I can conceive a revolver would be of use to him to 
prevent his capture or possibly save his life: with this view, the revolver 
must not be carried in a holster, but be attached to his person. 

On the present opportunity, I must express my anxiety that a more effi- 
cient carbine should be given, especially to the four light regiments in the 
field: the unwieldy, cumbersome, and unmanageable arm now in use, is 
simply an annoyance : when skirmishing, it is impossible to hit any object. 
At Bulganak, where the skirmishing continued some time, not one of the 
enemy was struck, although the distance was moderate. 

ESSENTIALS IN BOOTS, 

Goveiey Camp, 30th Jan. 1855.—From the experience we have had of 
Turkish boots, we little desire them: they give no protection against wet, 
and don’t last at all. 

In respect to the supply you propose calling for from England, I wish to 
observe, that for the cavalry collins the boots should be strong, large in 
the feet, and also large in the leg. In a wet camp, it is most desirable that 
they should be large enough in the leg to admit of the dragoon slipping his 
overalls inside. 

From what we have seen, for winter campaigning, outside boots coming 
up to the knee are the best and the only serviceable ones. 

In cavalry boots it is important that the heels should be perfectly well 
secured, as they are apt to be pulled off by the spur. 

For much of the preventible evil that undoubtedly took place, it 
is not clear that a remedy could be found were the events to take 
place again under the same circumstances. Inexperience cannot 
possess the qualities of experience ; it requires time or very bitter 
necessity to get rid of our rather general feeling of being ‘‘ above 
one’s business.” As long as cavalry regiments are oflicered and 
even recruited so as to deem themselves (as socially they are) the 





élite of the — less the Guards, neither officers nor men will | 


readily turn to the hard and often very dirty work of campaign- 
ing. till severe experience convinces them of its necessity. 

he evil that sprung from antagonistic command in the 
‘* differences” between Lord Lucan and his second, Lord Car- 
digan, must have been obvious from the beginning ; and the two 
appointments reflect great discredit upon the authorities. The 


fact of the actual mischief does not appear, but it was impossible | 


for such perfect antagonism to exist without producing mischiefs 
of the gravest kind. The difference began at the beginning, by 
a military slight, not to say insubordination, on the part of Lord 


Cardigan, who applied “ direct to the Deputy-Quartermaster- | 


General [an officer of the Commander-in-chief] for instructions 
respecting the embarkation” of himself and his staff, instead of 
through Lord Lucan. When Lord Cardigan was at Deyna, ‘ sent 
forward in advance,” he considered this an independent command, 
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who had already tried by private or semi-oflicial communications 
to compose the strife, or at least prevent insurbodination, admi- 
sidered this dignified rebuke. 

* Balaklava, 28th September 1854, 

‘* T have perused this correspondence with the deepest regret; and I am 
bound to express my conviction that the Earl of Cardigan would have done 
better if he had abstained from making the representation which he has 
thought fit to submit for my decision. ~* 

‘** T consider him wrong in every one of the instances cited. A general of 
division may interfere little or much with the duties of a general of brigade 
as he may think proper or see fit. His judgment may be right or wrong: 
but the general of brigade should bear this in mind, that the lieutenant- 
general is the senior officer, and that all his orders and suggestions claim 
obedience and attention. 

‘The Earl of Lucan and the Earl of Cardigan are nearly connected, 
They are both gentlemen of high honour and elevated position in the coun- 
try, independently of their military rank. They must permit me, as the 
Commander of the Forces, and I may say the friend of both, earnestly to re- 
commend to them to communicate frankly with each other, and to come to 
such an understanding as that there should be no suspicion of the contempt 
of authority on the one side and no apprehension of undue interference on 
the other. RaGuan,” 

It is known from the Chelsea Inquiry and other sources that 
the recommendation of Lord Raglan was not successful, and that 
the ‘‘ difference”? continued to the end, On this occasion Lord 
Lucan cuts the best figure, as indeed he does throughout, so far 
as we have the means of judging. There is no sign of ill temper 
or animus in his letters; and if he entertained either, he is not, 
we fancy, the man to conceal his thoughts by means of words, 
Lord Cardigan had written a letter of complaint against a “ di- 
vision order” of Lord Lucan; the order having for its object to 
enable officers in command to shift their horses to drier ground, 
without, it would seem, going through the regular forms. 

** Before Sebastopol, 29th November 1854. 

** My dear Lord Cardigan—I have heard nothing from any ofticer of your 
brigade on the subject of the shifting of the tents or horses; indeed, I am 
never in communication with any of them, nor do I wish that the order you 
referred to should trench upon your authority, or be at all obnoxious to you, 
This order has been practically carried into etfect in the Heavy Brigade ever 
sineé the state of the weather and ground have become so bad. 

** 1 think that the commanding-oflicers of regiments should at the earliest 


| moment always have it in their power, by moving a little to the front, rear, 


or flanks, to ameliorate the position of their horses or men, or, unless the 

brigadiers are constantly present, such opportunities may be lost. If you 

will propose any change of the order that will make it more palatable to 

you, and at the same time unobstructive to the great object I have in view, 

I shall cheerfully adopt it. 
** Yours faithfully, 

To this Lord Cardigan replies coldly, and through his imme- 

diate commander’s Assistant-Adjutant-General. 

** Balaklava, 29th November 1854. 

** Sir—I have the honour to request that you will state to the Lieute- 

nant-General commanding the division, that 1 feel obliged to him for his 

private letter of today. As, however, I should not know how to alter the 


Lucan, Lieut.-Gen.’ 


| wording of the division order referred to in his letter, and as I have re- 


and that he ‘was not bound to anybody except the general | 


officer in command of the forces”; 


and though he furnished | 


the reports demanded from him by Lord Lucan, he did it under | 


remonstrance, The services of the cavalry were not remarkable 
at Alma, but the battle of the cavalry commanders raged vigor- 
ously. On the very day after the battle, when Lord Raglan 
had his hands full of the wounded and the dead, the state of his 
own army, and the impulsive “ susceptibilities” of the French, 
Lord Cardigan writes him a long letter of complaint, from which 
we quote. 

** Tt would be difficult to state the number of written and verbal orders 
sent to me in the course of each day, and these referring to the details of 
the brigade, without any previous inquiry having been made as to the steps 
taken by me upon the points referred to. Ihave orders, &c., sometimes, 
too, attempted to be carried out through my aide-de-camp, without the sub- 
ject being previously submitted to me. The surveillance over me, too, is 
carried to such a degree, that last Sunday, when I was ordered to march the 
brigade to Stneskoi village, about five miles from the place of disembarka- 
tion, an officer of the Lieutenant -General’s staff was sent out to see that the 
orders with regard to encampment which I had received in writing were 
properly carried out by me. 

“* The day before yesterday, having been appointed to command the two 





regiments comprising the advanced guard, soon after the march commenced, | 


I received an order from the Lieutenant-General to march in columns of 
squadrons at quarter-distance. I received subsequent orders from the Quar- 
termaster-General as to the position of the columns; and when, under your 
Lordship’s direct orders, I received further orders from the Lieutenant- 
General in the rear. Ihave since been directed, whenever your Lordship 

ives me orders in the field, to send an officer, under all circumstances of 

istance or position, to inform the Lieutenant-General of it. When the 
squadrons I commanded were immediately before the enemy, the Lieute- 
nant-General came up and gave a great deal of advice, orders with regard to 
the disposition of the troops, &c., and concluded by giving me a positive 
order not to attack, but which, I beg to state, I had no intention of doing 
without your Lordship’s positive orders under the circumstances. Yester- 
day I received a message “ a staff-officer to say I might command the bri- 
gade, but that I must take care and pay explicit obedience to any orders I 
might receive from the Lieutenant-General. After being on the ground a 
few minutes, I got an order to move the brigade by threes. I received at 
least a dozen orders afterwards on this small detail of the movements; and 
when the battle began I was completely deprived of the command of the 
brigade. ° nd e * * 

“There are many other details of this sort which I could communicate to 
your Lordship, but which I shall not now trouble you with here. I beg to 


add, that 1 cannot but think that all the details I have described are part of 
a grinding and humiliating system of discipline on the part of one general 
officer to another, which may be within the limits of military authority 
carried to the extreme letter of the law, but that such a system cannot be 
the custom or usage of the service.”’ 

This letter was sent through Lord Lucan; who accompanied 
the transmission with explanations and denials. 


Lord Raglan, 


| 


| as a writer judged of by his entire works. 





quested to be reported sick on board ship and no longer commanding the 
brigade, I have sent the division order to Lieutenant-Colonel Doherty, in 
command of the brigade, requesting him to insert it in brigade orders to- 
morrow. 


‘* ] have the honour, &e., CARDIGAN, 


Major-Gen. Light Cavalry Brigade. 

* The Assistant-Adjutant-General.”’ 

WITHER’S HYMNS AND OF THE cuurcnH.* 
Grorce Wiruer, a poet of the age of James and Charles the 
First though living till the time of Charles the Second, was con- 
temptuously censured by the artificial school which came in with 
the Restoration, to be praised, like many other poets of the seven- 
teenth century, by the writers of the present day. Besides lesser 
critics, Sir Egerton Brydges and Southey have eulogized Wither : 
the last-named for his ‘ felicity of expression,” ‘ tenderness of 
feeling,” and “ elevation of mind.” On the other hand, Dryden 
and Swift have spoken disparagingly of his merits; and Pope, in 
an enumeration of some departed dunces, affixes to Wither an 
epithet of sad contempt; which might, however, refer to the pe- 
euniary circumstances of his closing years. Dulness thus ad- 
dresses Cibber, in announcing his accession to the Laureateship. 

* Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise ; 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days ; 
Safe, where no crities damn, no duns molest, 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest, 
And highborn Howard, more majestic sire, 
With Fool of Quality completes the quire,” 

It is possible that the polities of Wither had something to do with 
the depreciatory character given him by the Tory writers, Dryden 
and Swift ; while Pope might despise his tergiversation, for, after 
being a devoted Royalist when Kings were uppermost, Wither 
beeame a Republican under the Commonwealth, and was deemed 
of sufficient consequence to be committed to the Tower on the Re- 
storation, to have his books and manuscripts seized, and his so- 
valled property confiscated. The censure of Wither’s general 
power was doubtless extreme and unfair, but not so hyperbolical 
From what we have 
read of this voluminous author, the modern praise of him seems 
more exaggerated than the older disparagement. Wither had 
‘‘tenderness of feeling,” graceful sentiment, pleasing images, 
and his best style truly reflected his best thoughts. He rarely if 
ever attained much felicity of diction; and, living in an age 
when mechanical excellence in versification was an attainment 
peculiar to a few, not a literary accomplishment common to num- 
bers, and not necessary to a certain degree of success, his negli- 
gence or voluminousness left the bulk of his verses prosaic in form 
as well as spirit. When he succeeded best, he produced poetical 
passages rather than poems, The “elevation” of Southey has 
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little application t to the mai onl noue io hiis literary merit. The 
spirit of Wither was pastoral or elegiac; his satires are of more 
value for their notice of the times than for their literary excel- 
lence. Of his power of dealing with elevated themes the reader 
can judge for himself. Here is Wither’s paraphrase of one of the 
loftiest of lyries—‘‘I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously : the horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea. ” 
** Now shall the praises of the Lord be sung ; 
For he a most renowned triumph won : 
Both horse and man into the sea he flung ; 
And them together there hath overthrown. 
The Lord is he whose strength doth make me strong, 
And he is my salvation and my song.” 
The death of Sisera is not the most agreeable incident in Holy 
Writ according to modern ideas; but the paraphrase degrades it. 
This might have been put into a rhyming aflidayit with a view to 
a prosecution for felony. 
** She in her left hand took a nail, 
And raised up in the right 
A workman’s hammer, wherewithal 
She Sisera did smite ; 
His head she took, 
When she had struck 
His pierced te mples through ; 
He fell withal, 
And in the fall 
He at her feet did bow.” 

Lhe ITymns and Songs of the Church were written with the 
intention of superseding Sternhold and Hopkins. They are di- 
vided into two books ; the first containing the lyries of the Old 
Testament, the st cond of the New. 
into various parts; as the hymns found in the books of Moses, 
and the other books called Hagiographa; the Song of Solomon, 
the hymns in the Prophets, and so forth. The New Testa- 
ment portion also contains Church services—as Saints’ Days, 


and the Athanasian Creed. King James granted the poet a | 


patent, which not only secured the copyright for * fifty-and-one 
years,” but recommended the ‘ lyrie verse” as ‘ worthy and pro- 
fitable to be inserted in convenient manner and due place into 
every English Psalm- _ in metre.” Armed with the authority 
of the Royal critic, and, what was more to the purpose, having 
procured the assistance of Orlando Gibbons to set the verses to 
music, Wither thought his fortune made: but ‘the trade,” in 
the form of the Stationers Company, in which they were then 
really included, had their own versions, and they set themselves 
against the interloper. Having no press to influence, ‘* the trade” 
was obliged to do their depreciation by word of mouth; and they 
did it more tersely than in modern print. Wither thus describes 
their hostile arts, in a subsequent tract addressed to Convocation, 

**Some give out that my book contains nothing but a few necdless songs, 
which I composed, and got privilege by patent, merely for my private be- 
nefit, to the oppression of the Commonwealth. 

** Some discourage those that come to buy the book ; otherw - s denying 


that it is to be had; and otherwhile peremptorily protesting ainst the 
selling of it; or disgracefully tell ing such as inquire after the same, that 
the book is ridiculous, and that it better betitted me to meddle with my 


poetry than to be tampering with divinity ; with such like other words of 
contempt, 

“Other some there be who dare aver that my Lord’s grace of Canter- 
bury, with many of the bishops and best divines, do much dislike and op- 
pose the said hymns. 

**Others again buzz in the people's ears, that the hymns for the ob- 
servable times are Popish, and tending to the maintenance of superstition, 

** And some there be among them, who in such terms of ribaldry as no 
stews can go beyond them, blasphemingly aftirm thi at the Canticles are ob- 
scene, and not fit to be divulged in song or verse. 

Some slight colour was given to this last opinion by the w: armth 
which the ‘author oce: asionally threw into his ‘Song of Solomon. 
These stanzas might have furnished a hint to Tom Moore; and 
there are other stanzas of a similar kind. 

* Come, kiss me with those lips of thine ; 
For better are thy loves than wine ; 
And as the powered* ointments be, 
Such is the savour of thy name. 
And for the sweetness of the same, 
The virgins are in love with thee, 
Begin but thou to draw me on, 
And then we after thee will run. 
Oh, King, thy chambers bring me to ; 
So we in thee delight shall find, 
And more than wine thy love will find, 
And love thee as the righteous do,.”’ 
* Poured forth, 

It will be seen that these ‘Songs and Ilymns” preceeded 
several modern books of a similar kind, if they did not suggest 
them. Allowance being made for the age of Wither, he has sue- 
ceeded quite as well as his imitators, if imitators th v be, but not 
better. He is not equal to Scripture themes: he succeeds best in 
the Song of Solomon, because its mystical or double character 
has the least of a Scriptural air. Here is a passage of pleasant 
prettiness; and, so far as we have seen, pleasant prettiness is 
about the highest reach of George Wither. 

** Lo, winter’s past, and come the spring, 
The rain is gone, the weather's clear ; 
The season wooes the birds to sing, 
And on the earth the flowers appear ; 
The turtle croweth in our field, 
Young figs the fig-tree down doth weigh, 
The blossomed vines a savour yield 
tise, love, my fair, and come away.” 
There is very little annotation in the volume before us, but 
* Hymns and Songs of the Church. By George Wither. With an Introduction 
ty Edward Farr. (Library of Old Authors.) Published by Russell Smith, 


These again are subdivided | 


xerhaps as much as was needed. The Introduction contains a 
anette al notice of Wither, which might advantageously have 
been made fuller. The estimate of his life and character is fair ; 
that of his poetry too favourable. The “Tunes by Orlando 
Gibbons” are appended to the verses. The volume, it appears, 
forms part of a series called the “ Library of Old Authors,” 
under the auspices of Mr. Russell Smith ; which promises to he 
varied and extensive. According to a list, several volumes have 
already been published, but the only other work of the series that 
has reached us was The Vision of Piers Ploughman, 


PU BLICATIONS RECEIV ED. 


Books. 

A Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal Professor ; 
consisting of Descriptions of Public Records, Parochial and other Registers, 
County and Family Histories, Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, &e. 
By Richard Sims, of the British Museum, Compiler of the “ Index to the 
Heralds’ Visitations,” &c. 

| The Popular History of England : an Milustrated History of Society and Go- 


vernment from the earliest period to our own times. “By Charles Knight. 
Volume I, From the Invasion of Cwsar to the end of the reign of Edward 
Ill 


Cathedra Petri: a Political History of the Great Latin Patriarch: = . I, 
and II, From the First to the close of the Fifth Century. Thomas 
Greenwood, M.A., Camb. and Durh., F.R.S.L., Barrister-at-law. 

Hymns and Songs of the Church, Wy George Wither, With an Introduction 
by Edward Farr. 

Lectures on the Ecclesiastical System of the Independents, By 8. T. 
Porter.—These lectures, originally deliv ered in Manchester and published 
by request, are an able and powerful exposition of the evils or abuses 
that at present beset Independency, according to the author's own opin- 
ion; of the accuracy of that opinion we have no means of judging. One 
| principle, indeed, which appears to be the source of sever: al evils, we can 
| readily comprehend; yet it seems inherent in the system itself. Mr. 
Porter objects to the dogmatic doctrines, &e., which the trust-deeds of 
most Independent chapels contain, This seems to strike at the root of 


Independency, which professes to give perfect freedom to regulate itself 


to every church or congregation as an indepe ndent body ; but, as society 
is now constituted, it is impossible to help it. An estab lished denomina- 
tion without ecclesiastical buildings and some regular system would not 
be **respectable.” Men in general who subscribe largely to erect an ec- 

clesiastical building, will require the profession of their own opinions to 
entitle to the succession of the property they have erected, Another 
evil, though not theoretically so inherent, is not easy to avoid in these 
times of working by associations. Mr. Porter charges upon the Union 
or Congregational system of churches a dogmatism as regards creeds, as 
bad as that of the trust-deeds, and a jobbing, inquisitive, dict: itorial, 

tyr: mnical spirit, such as for some ah past has been urged against 

* Conference ” and caused confusion in the Wesk yan body. On these 
a other alleged abuses we can offer no opinion. The following facts 
speak for themselves as to the evil condition of some of the Independent 
congregations. 

** Passing by eases in which all the parties concerned are now dead, and 
eases beyond the boundaries of the county of Lancaster, I have known more 
than one pastor debarred by force from entrance into his chapel; I have 
known an outery raised against another while in the act of entering the 
pulpit ; I have known another read the Toleration Act at a churech-meeting, 
ind then send for a constable to arrest more than forty members, the ma- 
jority of his church; I have known the military to be summoned on the 
Lord’s-day to quell confusion in an Independent chapel.” 

Though doubtless true as facts, these must be extreme and exceptional 
cases. A picture of the Independent ministers is of a broader and a 
sadder kind, and not perhaps confined to one of the ‘* denominations,” 

** Between the pulpit as it should be and the present operations of Inde- 
pendency, there seems to me an utter and an irreconcilable incongruity. I 
cannot conceive that m: my young men, if thoroughly acquainted with ex- 
isting Independency, and possessed of the characteristics and animated by 
the motives that we should desire in our future ministers, would enter the 
pastorate among us in the ordinary modes, unless, indeed, assured by means 
of peculiarities in their circumstances of such personal freedom and inde- 
pendence as no sect or denomination has ever yet, perhaps, allowed, And 
it seems to me a very significant and an inauspicious omen, that while other 
honourable but ill-recompensed employments often attract our wealthier 
young men of Christian principle, and while the Romish and the English 
Churches are neither of them without young, rich, and holy devotees, whose 
course shows that neither wealth nor power is their aim, but simply the 
doing of good according to their light, the pastorate among the Independ- 
ents, if not despised, is yet refused as a sphere of honourable action by al- 
most all of our more favoured scions. This surely could not be, our funda- 
mental principles, and, I will say, our spiritual life and power, being what 
they are, but for such men’s almost instinctive apprehension, or their actual 
observation, of a something in the position of our pastors that they deem 
unsound, and disreputable to men who, like themselves, are of social circles 
and of pleasant companionships beyond the narrow limits of our sectarian 
churches.” 

The interest of the lectures is of course limited to such persons as 
take an interest in the subject; for there are passages of a narrow and 
sometimes of a personal character, which, though not verbose, have the 
ctleet of verboseness upon an “ outside” reader. 


William Wordsworth: a Biography. By Edwin Paxton Hood.—The 
author of this book was in Wordsworth’s company several times, but he 
“lays claim to no more personal knowledge of Mr. Wordsworth than 
that possessed by thousands in England and America.” His information 
respecting the life and character of the poet does not seem to be greater 
than is attainable by any one who reads what has been published con- 
cerning him. Mr. Paxton Hood therefore can furnish no new facts 
about Wordsworth, nor does he altogether aim at putting old facts in a 
new form. Ile calls his book an “ wsthetic biography,””—by which he 
means, * a life in its ideal attitudes.” In plainer words, he takes the leading 
events or epochs in the poet's career and writes rhetorical commentaries 
upon them. In these annotations or critical rhapsodies, fancies, supposi- 
tions, disquisitions, quotations from the poet to illustrate the esthetic bio- 
grapher’s ideas of him, and digressions to supply a topic, are pretty equally 
mixed, Of the childhood of Wordsworth we know little; but a good deal is 
known of that of Jean Paul Richter, something of Goethe ; and they are 
drawn upon for description or comparison, Of Wordsworth's Cambridge 
| life no more is recorded than of his childhood; so the reader is treated, 
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inter alia, to remarks on the University, and on home education. A 
chapter is entitled, ‘‘ First-Love, the Passion of Nature,’’—that is to say, 
the peculiar way in which the poct looked at nature, its influence on his 
style, and his choice and treatment of subjects: in which chapter 
Wordsworth is compared to the old Greeks, and Milton to the old He- 
brews, and each to the other. Wordsworth was at Paris during part of 
the year 1791; but of that period almost less is known than of his child- 
hood or University : we believe the author of “ Peter Bell’ had small 
sympathy except in the abstract with the mighty struggle then going on 
before his eyes, as he was by nature quite unfitted to mingle with or in- 
fluence it. The event, however, gives rise to a chapter of conjectures or 
suppositions, in which the notion of Wordsworth as a member of the 
Assembly is pursued; and so it goes on. All this is very well done, with 
copious thought and fluent style. Many may like the mode of compo- 
sition ; we do not. Neither can we think that a so-called biographical 
volume of nearly five hundred pages is undertaken upon a sound prin- 
ciple, when the greater portion of it is little more than mere opinion, 
made out of the writer’s ‘own head.” 

The Shadow of the Yew, and other Poems. By Norman B. Yonge.— 
Mechanical versification, facility of expression, even poetical imagery 

though verging on the common) are not very rare in the present time. 

tructure, answering to the “composition”? of the painter, and some 
definite purpose artistically presented, are much more required, and in- 
deed scarcely to be found, These remarks comprehend the criticism on 
“The Shadow of the Yew.” The subject of the whole is an engagement, 
broken off, it would seem, (for there are several yersions,) by the lover 
having got rid of a large portion of his property to the “usurer.” This 
idea is made a peg to hang all sorts of poems upon ; many of them having 
slender relation to the original subject, or none at all, though the entire 
feeling is darkened by “The Shadow of the Yew.” Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam” and Heine's “ Book of Songs”’ have suggested the scheme 
of Mr. Yonge; but it is not given to a tyro to follow a master in an at- 
tempt which only success justifies even in the case of acknowledged 
genius, There are glimpses of power in the writer that promise better 
things. 

A Summer Day-Dream, and other Poems. By Theta.—Pleasantness 
is the characteristic of these poems; want of strength and purpose their 
defect. The outward forms of things are agreeably but not strikingly 
depicted; Theta seldom getting below the surface. Except the ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Day-Dream,” the poems are occasional : that piece is a wild and 
not well-planned supernatural story, to assert (it docs not enforce) the 
moral that what God wills is for the best. 


Vestigia. By One of the Million—Prose essays on various topics, 
chiefly an application of the author’s incomplete or abortive studies for 
the example of others, followed by verses and an unfinished drama. 
*¢ One of the Million” makes himself more prominent than a unit is 
generally entitled to do. 


Calisthenics ; or the Elements of Bodily Culture, on Pestalozzian Princi- 
ples. By Henry De Laspée.—According to the author of this work, 
calisthenics differ from gymnastics in being less violent in their exer- 
cises, more adapted to equalize the powers of mind and body, instead of 
developing the body alone, as well as being founded in his case on 
Christian principles. The book in which these views are laid down, and 
the exercises themselves described in words and illustrated by engray- 
ings, forms a handsome volume. The directions are clear; and if we at- 
tempted to condense the characteristic of numerous actions into a defini- 
tion, we should say that the exercises were rather sclf-centred than ex- 
ternal—that they could be performed without the grounds and apparatus 
gymnastics require. These exercises are very numerous, and some of 
them seem useless. So far as inspection without experience enables one 
to frie, they appear to be much more adapted to improve the carriage 
and the figure than to effect the higher results aimed at by M. De 
Laspée, whether moral or hygienic. 

Discourses on Special Occasions, and Miscellaneous Papers. By C. Van 
Santvoord.—An American importation. It consists of a reprint of pe- 
riodical papers, of no very remarkable merit, and of sermons, mostly 

reached on some public event—as the deaths of Webster and Adams, 

e discourses are better than the articles, but in this country they 
would scarcely haye seemed worth collecting. 








The principal reprint of the weck is Dr. Leonard Schmitz’s “ History 
of Greece,” for the upper classes of schools, &e. This fourth edition 
contains supplementary chapters on the history of literature and arts 
among the Greeks. The “cheap editions” of two of Mr. Bayle St. 
John’s works explain themselves. 

A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Corinth, 
B.C. 146; mainly based upon that of Thirlwall, By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 

F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. Fourth edition. Illus- 

trated with numerous Wood-cuts, by George Scharf junior, F.S.A., &e. 

Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family. By Bayle St. John, Author of 

* Village Life in Egypt,” &c. Cheap edition. 

Maretimo; a Story of Adventure. By Bayle St. John, Cheap edition. 








BIRTHS, 

On the Ist July, at Aden, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, of H.M,’s 

Eighty-sixth Royal Regiment, of a son and heir. 
n the 20th Aug at Muirtown House, Inverness, Mrs. Duff, of a daughter. 

On the 2Ist, at Escrick Park, Lady Wenlock, of a son, 

On the 22d, at Appleton Hall, the Wife of Richard Assheton Cross, Esq., of a son, 

On the 23d, in Tilney Street, the Viscountess Newark, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. Maurice Drummond, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Eastwell Park, the Countess of Winchilsea, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Chobham Vicarage, the Wife of the Rev. 8. J. Jerram, of a 
daughter. 





MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th August, at Thoydon Garnon, Essex, William Robert Cusack Smith, 
Esq., only son of the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls for Lreland, to Mary 
Blanche, youngest daughter of the late John Chisenhale Chisenhale, Esq., of Arley 
Hall, Lancashire. ‘ 

On the 21st, at Flamstead, Herts, James Crowe, second son of the late Chris- 
topher Richmond, Esq., of Doughty Street, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
William Smith, Esq., of Norwood, Surrey. : 

On the 21st, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Ryde, George Lawson Thomson, 
Esq., M.D., younger son of the Rev. Adam Thomson, D.D., of Coldstream, to 
wg daughter of the late General Sir Henry Worsley, G.C.B., of Ryde, Isle of 

ight. 


On the 2Ist, at Westdean Church, Chichester, George William Latham, Esq., 
of Bradwall Hall, Cheshire, to Elizabeth Sarah, eldest daughter of the Rev, Henry 
W. RB, Luttman Johnson, of Binderton House, Sussex. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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21st, at Mendon Church, Henry Alford Vaughan, Esq., Regius Professor 
] ern History in the University of Oxford, to Adeline, eldest daughter of J, 
Jackson, hsq., M.D., of Brent Lodge, Hendon, Middlesex. 

On the 2ist, at Holywood Church, County Down, by the Right Rev. Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor and Dromore, «=sisted by the Rev. J.C. Flood, Rector of Holy- 
wood, Randal Wilmer Hatfield, Exq., of Thorparch Hall, Yorkshire, to Isabella 
Maryanne Louisa; and at the same time | place, Humphrey Brooke Firman, 
Esq., of Gateforth House, Yorkshire, to Anne Louisa, daughters of the late Thomas 
Gibbon Fitzgibbon, Esq., of Ballyseeda, County Limerick, and sisters-in-law of the 
Lord Bishop of Down. 

On the 26th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Percy Burrell, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, Bart., to Henrietta Ke rine, eldest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Sir George and the Hon, Lady Brooke Pechell. 

On the 26th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, John Leslie, second son of the late 
Colonel Charles Powell Leslie, of G! Castle, county of Monaghan, to Con- 
stance Whilhelmina Frances, youngest daughter of the late Colonel the Right Hon, 
George Lionel Dawson Damer. 

On the 26th, at Abbot’s Ripton Church, Major the Hon. William Stuart Knox, 
M.P., Twenty-tirst Fusiliers, second son of Thomas, Earl of Ranfurly, to Georgiana, 
youngest danghter of the late John Loufey Rooper, Esq., of Ripton Hall, Hunting- 
donshire, 
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DEATHS, 

On the 18th August, in George Square, Edinburgh, the Rev. James Boyd, LL.D., 
one of the Masters of the High School there; in his 61st year. 

On the 21st, at Glenham Hall, Suffolk, tlhe Hon, Sophia North, widow of Dudiey 
North, Esq. ; in her 82d year, 

On the 2ist, at Melton, near Woodbridge, John Wood, Esq. ; in his 91st year. 

On the 22d, at Aston House, Oxon, Auna Maria, eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
John Lambert, Bart. 

On the 22d, at Tottenham, Ann, relict of John Keeling, Esq., of Broxbourne, 
Herts; in her 97th year. 

On the 23d, at Cottrell, Glamorgans!ire, Charles Frederick Tyler, Esq., second 
son of Admiral Sir George Tyler, M.P.; in his 30th year. 

On the 24th, at Soughton House, Flintshire, Phacbe Lloyd ; in her 92d year. 

On the 24th, at Elm Row, Hampstead, Emma, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
John Wilson, vocalist. 

On the 24th, at West Rasen Rectory, the Rev. William Cooper, B.D., Rector of 
West Rasen and Wadingham, in Lincolnshire, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen ; in his 87th year. 

On the Mth, at Blofield, near Norwich, John James Onslow, Esq., Capt. R.N., 
the only surviving son of the late Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B.; in 









| his 6lst year. 





| retires ; 


On the 24th, in Dover Street, Sir William Temple; in his 65th year. 
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War Department, Pall Mall, Aug. 29.—Caralry—3d Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards—G. R. Rawlinson, Gent. to be Cornet, vice Blenkinsop, prom. 

7th Light Drags.—C. L. Wore, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur, vice Standish, prom. 

l2th Light Drags.—Lieut. C. J. Harford to be Capt. by purchase, vice Durant, 
who retires, 

14th Light Drags.—Lieut. W. English to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brett, 
appointed to the 6th Drag. Guards. 

16th Light Drags.—Lieut. F. C. H. Williams has been permitted to retire from 
the service by the sale of his commission. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—The undermentioned Gentlemen to be Lieutenants, 
with temporary rank, viz.—F. I. Do , E. D. Tarleton, H. P. Darwall, E.R. 
Cottingham, G. R. Salmon, J. ‘T. Barrington, N. W. 0. Townsend, J, C. Auchin- 
leck, G. 8S. Harvey, 8. C. hyle, W. 8. Maunsell, and H, L. Mitchell. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet-Col. R. J. Stotherd to be Col. viee Cole, re- 
tired on full-pay ; Capt. M. Dill to be Licut.-Col. vice Stotherd; Second Capt. B. 
H. Martindale to be Capt. vice Dill, promoted ; Lieut. W. C. Philipotts to be Second 
Capt. vice Martindale. 

Infantry—\8th Regiment of Foot—Ensign A. Kay has been permitted to resign 
his commission. 

20th Foot—Brevet-Major W. P. Radcliffe to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. Steevens, whose brevet rank has been converted into sub- 
stantive rank under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Lieut. G. Dowglasse to be 

Japt. without purchase, vice Radcliffe. 
29th Foot—Lieut. H. P. Onslow has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 

4lst Foot—Lieut. J. S. Keddle, from the 83d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Onslow, who 
exchanges; Lieut. I. King to be Adjt. vice Fraser, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

42d Foot—Ensign V. M‘Farlane has been superseded, being absent without leave. 

77th Foot—Lieut. A. C. Croker has been permitted to resign his commission, 

83d Foot—Licut, G. M. Onslow, from the 41st Foot, to be Lieut. vice Keddle, 
who exchanges. 

85th Foot—Lieut. W. T. Baker to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
J. Gubbins, whose brevet-rank has been converted into substantive rank, under the 
Royal warrant of 6th Oct, 1854; Ensign J. M. Grant to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Baker. 

&8th Foot nsign D. Nicholson has been permitted to resign his commission. 

99th Foot—Ensign G. R. 8. Black to be Lieut. by purchase, vice F. Wilson, who 
E. B. Batcheler, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Black, 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Brevet-Major T. Lillie to be Major, without purchase, 


29. 





















| vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Reyne, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. D. Stewart to be 
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Capt. without purchase, vice Lillie; Ensign T, G. O. D. Hervey to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Stewart. 

Land Transport Corps—Cornet W. Spalding has been permitted to resign his 
commission, 

British Italian Legion—The names of the undermentioned officers having been 
omitted in former Gazettes, their Commissions will bear date as follows, viz.—2d 
Regt.—G. Isnardi to be Dispenser. 3d Regt.—D. Valento to be Capt. FP. Ravazzini 
to be Capt. Marquis G, Pallavicini to be Lieut. L. Porzi to be Ensign, P. Ameri to 
be Ensign. 4th Regt.— F. Moccia to be Lieut. F. Vitali to be Dispenser. 

Unattached—Brevet Lieut.-Col. F. Whittingham, C.B. from the 26th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col. by purchase ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. Steevens, 20th Foot, to have his 
brevet rank converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 
1854; Brevet-Major J. Gubbins, 85th Foot, to have his brevet rank converted into 
substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 

Commissariat Department—TYo be Deputy Commissarics-General—Assist.-Com- 
missaries-Gens. M,. W. Darling and W. J. T. Power. To be Assistant-Commissa- 
ries-Gen —Deputy Assist.-Commissaries-Gen. G. J. Webb, J. F. Rogers, J. W. 
Woodley, C. G. Blane, C. Palmer, and C. B. Smith. ‘To be Deputy Assistaat-Com- 
missaries-General—Commissariat Clerks E. Litchfield and A, E. Petrie. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. C. Johnstone, Supernumerary in the 9th Foot, 
to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, Staff Assist.-Surg. D. B. Hine has been per- 
mitted to resign his commission, 

The undermentioned Acting Assist.-Surgs. have ceased to do duty, there being 
no longer occasion for their services—W. Sharpe, D. Kuox, M.D., J. G, Hildidge, 
M.D., T. H. Newsam, J. Read, J. G, Creasy. 

Brevet.—Colonel P. Cole, retired full-pay ef the Royal Engineers, to be Major- 
General, the rank being honorary only, Brevet-Lieut.-Col. P. 13. Reyne, retired full- 
pay, Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Col. in the Army, the rank being honorary only, 

Memorandum.—Brevet-Col, F. C. Irwin, upon half-pay Unatt. as Lieut.-Col. 
has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his Commission, he 
being about to become a settler in Western Australia. 
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Partnerships Dissolred.—J. and J, Weeks, Rotherhithe, linen-drapers—Lynch 
and Blake, Upper North Street, Caledonian Road, manufacturers of pianos—J ones 
and Co. Oxford, mereers—Middletons and Cottom, Oldham, cotton-spinners ; as far 
i rards W. Cottom—Mason, Smith, and Co. Memel, and P. Mason and Co, Dub- 
rns and Co, Red Lion Wharf, Upper Thames Street, wharfingers ; as far as 
’. Tuxford—Hobson and Henry, Sheffield, vicee-manufacturers—Tucker, 





\ 
j Brothers, Walsall, grocers—Jennings and Epps, Churchill, Oxfordshire, drapers— 
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nd Ord, Merriott, 
Place 


Stothert and Fripp, B Somersetshire, 


laverstock Hill, 


Bristol, enginee! Webber 












maltsters—Porter and Kirby, Euston Square, and Powis " 
surgeons—Vogan and Co. Mark Lane and Dockhead, corn-merchants ; as far as 
regards J. Vogan and A, M. Raymond—J. and W. ‘Goodwin, Liverpool, wax- 


surgeons—Moss and Robertson, Sheffield, 
joine rs—Henderson and Co. Bristol, attorneys ; as far as regards F. J. Wilcocks— 
Thomson and Co. Aberdeen, iron-founders ; - far as regards J. and W. Hall. 

h Street, Poplar, draper, to surrender 
Guildford Street, Russell Square ; official 


ndlers —Be llamy and Fox, Plymouth, 











Bankrupts.—Evwanrp Jackson Davies, Hig 
Barrow, 
1 " 





Sept. 5, O 10: solicitor, 
gnee, Whitmore, Basing 
Henry Turner, Belvedere 
victualler, Sept. 6, Oct. 9: solicitor: 
Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
Joun Ricuarpson, Cambridge, 
Aldermanbury ; official assignee, 
Cuarces Warers, Groner, and Ros 
Sept. I, Oct. 18: solicitors, Bothamley and Freeman, 
assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 
Samvet Bayty, Bournemouth, hotel-heeper, 








Road, riband-manufacturer and 
Aldermanbury ; official assignee, 


Belvedere 


Sole and Co, 





tailor, Sept. 8, Oct. 10: solicitors, Sole and Co. 
Nicholson, Basin ghall Street. 
ert Banks, Bermondsey New Road, printers, 


Coleman Street; official 








Sept. 8, Oct. 14: solicitors, Stephens, 





Northumberland Street, Strand; Kingdon, Bournemouth; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers. 
Cuarves Haminron Coins, Winchester Buildings, Se-thwark Bridze Road, 


official 





merchant, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street ; assignee, 


Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 








WitnaM Hexry Waerier, Mickleton, Gloucestershire, brewer, Sept 25: 
solicitors, Wright, Birmingham; Rae, Worcester; official assignee a bigeenen. * Bir- 
mingham. 

Grorce Dorner, Birmingham, painter, Sept. 5 : solicitors, Powell and Co, Bir- 





mingham ; offic ial assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 











Tuomas Hvtsr, Steke-upon-Trent, inn-keeper, Sept, 5, 25: solicitors, Bowen, 
Stafford ; Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Groner Puckrix, Tunstall, grocer, Sept. 10, 29: solicitors, Challinor, Hanley ; 
Smith, Birmingham ; official assigace, Christie, — gham. 

Tuomas Percivar and Eowiy Winicox, Bristol, actors, Sept. 8, Oct. 7: soli- 
citors, Brittan and Son, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol, 


George and Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucester, copper- 
solicitors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, 


James Mrrenriu, St. 
smelter, Sept. &, Oct. 6: 
Acraman, Bristol. 








Josuva Binxs, Dukinfield, Cheshire, cotton-manufacturer, Sept. 5, 26: solici- 
tors, Brooks and Marshall, Ashton-under-Lyne; official assig: Hern: aman, 
Manchester. 

Warrer Apam SLater, Standish and Preston, coal-proprictor, Sept. 5,25: soli- 


itors, Atkinson and Last, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 
Raven Brapy Soirson, Sunderland, builder, Sept. 3, Oct. 7: solicitor, Brignal, 
Durham ; official assigne ec, Baker, Newcastle Here 
Dividends.—Oct. 2, Horwood, Gitfora Street, Caledonian Road, manufacturer of 
marble mera tone ta Sept. 19, Nikel, Gould Square, importer of Dutch clocks 





Sept. 19, Krohn, Bread Street, merchant—Sept. 22, Bradley, Wilmslow, Cheshire, 
tailor—Sept. 19, Carruthers, Manchester, oil-dealer—Sept. 18, Strawbridge, Bristol, 






builder—Sept. 23, Farrell, West Derby, Lancashire, cattle-salesman—Sept. 24, Lre- 
land, Hull, draper. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contr ary on the day of 
mecting.—Oct. 2, Gregory, Whitechapel Road, baker—Sept. Edwards, South- 
ampton, watch- ae r—Se pt. 24, Bryan, L ambeth W alk, oilman ept. 19, Bretz, 
Trinity Square, Tower Hill, victualler—Sept. 19, Baker, Bartlett’s Buildings, 
stationer—Sept. 18, Back, Tottenham Court Road, grocer—Sept. 18, Wolf, St. Paul's 
























Churchyard, cook—Sept. 19, Cole, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, victualler—Sept. 16, 
Glaze, Serle’s Place, law-stationer—Sept. 16, Styles, Putney, waterman—Oct. 2, 
Green, Birmingham, glass-manufacturer—Sept. 18, W. and T. Garstang, Wigan, 
eoal-dealers—Oct. 13, Wright sen. and Wright jun. York, tailors. 

Declarations of Dicidends.—Stivens and Stower, Liverpool, British-wine-mer- 
chants; second div. of 2}d. and tirst div. of 1s, 24d. on new proofs, Oct. 





Lancashire 


subsequent Wednesday ; Morgan, Liv: rpool- —Rose, St. Helen’s, 
Liverpool, 


first div. of 3s. 6d. Oct. 8, or any subsequent Wednes ‘lay ; Morgan, 
29. 

ls, machine-makers 
: Lyons and Co, 


AUGUST 
Hunslet, Le 
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Partnerships Dissolred.—Verry and Hiddleston, 
—LBirkin and Co. England, and Birkin and Co. Austraiia, merehar 
Philpot Lane, general merchants— Ross and Douglas, Raicliffe, coal-merchants— 
Pickles and Uttley, Bradford, Yorkshire, mattrass-makers—Iawkes and Little- 
child, Leamington Priors and Solilull, auctioneers—Summers and Co, Peters- 
field, drapers—Hadwen and Co. Havannah, merchants—Meller xl Co. Lant 
Street, Southwark, and Cobham, Surrey, horschair-manufacturers—Wright and Co. 
Stockport, groce Brierly and Murphy, Manchester, plasterers—Davies and 
Mayer, Chapel Strect, Paddington, sanitary-potters—Duffield and Co, Manchester, 
share-brokers—Farrar and Wade, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers -Sanderson and Smith, 
Halifax, cabinet-make rs Turpin and Co, Chigwell, milliners—Brown and 
Nicholson, Liverpool, ship-store-dealers—Turner one Co, M: inchester, cotton-spin- 
ners; as far as regards J. Brooke—Burton and Co, Chester, clothiers—A. and J. 
Alison, Barking, farmers—Roach and Co, Plymouth, potato-merchauts, so far as 
regards W. Roach junior. 
Bankruptcy Annulled, 
Bankrupts.—Joux Wowers 
Sept. 11, Oct. 10: solicitors, 
wich ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Panayort! Demernivs Leno, Gr 
17: solicitors, Oliverson and Co. Frederick’s Place ; 
dermanbury. 
Eraram SNELL, 
Tucker and Co, St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, 
Joun Buroras, Kidderminster, builder, § 
Kidderminster; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; 
Birmingham. 
WituiaM Exp, 
Hodgson and Allen, 
WituiaM Henry Broapurap and Wittiam Hvupsox, Notti 
16, Oct, 7: solicitors, Freeth and Co. Nottingham; offic 
Nottingham. 
RowLanp OLpuAM, 


FROM 























Tuomas Taumayx, Pontypridd, ironmonger. 

Tirrie, Norwich, shoe-manufacturer, to surrender 
Bircham and Co, Parliament Street; Dalrymple, Nor- 
Rasinghall Strect. 
at Winchester Street, merchant 
official assi 


Sept. 12, Oct. 
, Cannan, Al- 








Alfred Road, Harrow Road, builder, Sept. 15, Oct. 21: solicitors, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 
: solicitors, Saunders and Son, 
official assignee, Bittleston, 





trierley Hill, Staffordshire, grocer, Sept. 10, Oct. 1: solicitors, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, w hitmore, Birmingham. 

1am, builders, Sept. 
ial assignee, Harris, 








Sept. 16, Oct. 7: solicitors, Atter, 

Stamford ; Brewster and Son, Jottingh: 1m; offici assignee, Iarris, Nottingham, 
Frayxcts Wituiams, Almonsbury, Gloucester, baker, Sept. 8, Oct. 6: solicitor, 

Trenfield, Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire ; official a we, Miller, Bristol. 
Henry Srorr, Halifax, grocer, Sept. 11, Oct. 20: solicitors, Wavell and Co, Hali- 


Stamford, wine-merchant, 











fax; official assignee, You . ceds, 
Henry Borromiey, Halil: ax, grocer, Sept. 11, Oct. solicitors, Lancaster, 
Bradford; Bond and Barwick, i eds; official assignee, Leeds. 





Lyndhurst Villas, Peckham, carpenter—Sept. 20, 
M‘Lean, High Holborn, tailor—Sept. 19, Webster, Heckmondwike, blanket-manu- 
facturer—Sept. 19, Falkingham, Knaresborough, coach-builder—sept. 19, Lead- 
beater, Huddersfield, woollen-« loth- merchant. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting. —Sept. 29, Davies, Merthyr Tydvil, che mist —Oct. 2, Hindle and Co, Ac- 
erington, powe r-loom cloth-manufacturers—Oct, 2, Wheele r, Worcester, 
corn-dealer. 

Declaration of Dicvidend.—Milner, Doncaster, hatter ; first div. of 1d. any Tues- 
day on or after 7th Oct.; Brewin, Sheffield. 

Scotch Se questrations.—W ight, Edinburgh, 
Rossie, Perth, writer, Se ot. S—Hamilton, Kirkgate, 


P r IC ES C URRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Dividends.—Sept. 20, Cooper, 








Broadway, 


horse-dealer, Sept. 15—Oliphant, 
Leith, grocer, Sept. 8, 





























Saturd ., Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs, | Friday, 
| ——— | 

3 per Cent Consols ........... 95} | 95} 95) 954 
Ditto for Account ..........6..00000% |} 93} 4 953 | 938 43 
3 per Cents Reduced ................ 953 951 |} 958 } 95% 954 
New 3 per Cents .... ee: 6b O68 | 964 | 954 96 
BARE AMMBIGS 000.0000000scccvcccees — | Se | 1 ies ome 
Annuities 1885 . a 184 | sg | 8} 18k 
Kank Stock, 9 per ~~" yl abaebtesot tie } 218) 2183 | j;— | 219) 
India Stock, 10} per Cent x | —— | 233 233 —_— — — 
Exchequer Bills, 2hd per diem . | 14 pm. Baan. 1 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .............. [> — | — | — i i oe 1004 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............. —_— —_ —— |lLipm --— 15 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





























































Austrian .. RES ..44 p. Ct. _ 
Selgian ... Mexican t= 223 
| Peruvian 83} 
Portuguese. 3 
Russian . 5 — il 
Chilian,.. | Sardinian 5 — 92} 
Danish Spanish .. 2.— 44) 
Ditto... Ditto New, Defe rred . - 258 
Dutch Ditto Passive .... ease 64 
I Turkish 6 — 103g 
| Venezucla.......... Ah — 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Wee *k ending Friday Evening 
Rartwavs— 1 | Banxs— 
Bristol a Exeter |} 97 | Australasian ..........cccccee- 104} 
52} British North Amer rican....... - 
Chester roe Holyhead .........+ — TITITITITITI TTT TTT — 
Eastern Counties |” | etohapeesbaanipe opel irate —_ 
Edinburgh and Glas mmercial of London -—— 
Glasgow and South 1. Scotsh. & Au 7 
reat Northern ........ OM wececesees 69} 
at South. and West. Ireland London and County. 34h 
reat Western.........065 LondonChartd. Kuk 21 
Hull and Selby. London Joint Stock 334 
Lancashire and Yor kshir London and Westminster . 49} 
Lancaster and Carlisle........ 7 | National Bank .........++++ , 
London, Brighton,& South Coast! 106 | ,  — 
London and Blackwall ........ | 7 New South We 45h 
London and North-Western, }l05exd. | Oriental 40} 
London and South-Western, . 107 | Provincial of Ireland oe 
Manchester, Shefticld,& Lincoln.| 34 | Royal Britis 29 
TE 8 ann ctiten eam igikaiibaiiers 8 South Australi: . 36 
Midland Gre atWestern Ire Union of Australia .... 68 
North British........ } Union of London.... 28 
North | Western Bank of London sasear 49 
North-Ea ‘ . | Docxs— | 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolveriw ampton| 30} East and West India 127 
Scottish Central ...... | 108 | London lo 
Scottish Midland —_—- St. Katherine ... 89} 
South-Eastern and Dover . | 74) Victoria ....... — 
Eastern of France. ° ie MisceLLaANrnous— 
East India Guarantee a. ! Australian Agricultural . 26 
Geclong and Melbourne British American Land —— 
Great I n Peninsular .... 2 26 
Great Western of Canada ..../ 25 2 
Paris and Lyons .......+.. ee 54h 
Mixrs— 
AMAATEMAR 2 cccvcccccescccese le 
Brazilian Imperial... 
Ditto St. John del Rey 21} Peninsular and Oriental St 
Cobre Copper ........06005 ! 53 Royal Ma ° . 
Mhymmney Iron,......6...eeeeees _ South Australian . = 








ENGLAND. 
a, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
1856 


BANK OF 
Act 7th and 8th Victoric 
ay, the 23d day of Aug 





An Account, pursuant to the 
on Saturd 














ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Webes asmeB. co vcocccccscoccee 26,226,795 | Government Debt ........6.5. £11,015,100 
Other Securities 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 11,751,795 
Silver Bullion........... _- 
6,795 £26,226,795 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Government Sec inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity 





Proprictors’ C eaipnead 
Rest 





£12,062 ,022 
lM 3 





Public I eposits* ; 4721 si Other Securities 
Other Deposits ... -» 10,021,829 SOD vcnscanstenccestonnsesss 6,287,650 
Seven Days and other Bills. on S82.965 | Gold and Silver Cuin .......46 683,961 








£33,595,963 
bt, & Dividend Accts, 


£33,595,963 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National De 


















































































BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 ag Hd) Sew ene = 10 > a 2 ° : 
Mexican Dollars . » 2S Lead, British Pig... 2510 02. 0 0 @ 
Mendacd. cooesce © ad Steel, Swedish heg 000. 0080 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 29 
* & s s 
Pine ...... 75tos0 Fine Tadian Corn. Soto 3s 
Porcign,R. 66—76 | Peas, Hog... 39—40 | Oats, 22—23 
White F. 80—92 | Maple » 44-45 I 23—25 
FO cecscee 48— 52 White . 43—46 Po 7—28 
Harley . 388— 40 BORD cecces 7—49 Fine .. 23— 29 
F Malting .. 46—49 | Beans, Ticks 40— 41 Potato.... 31—32 
New 70—74 | Malt, Ord... 72-74 Harrow... 42—44 Fine .,.. 32-33 
AVERAG WERKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr For the Week ending Aug. 2 
Wheat. 68s. 9d, | Rye 
Barley .... “667 I 
Oats ...... 27 «201 Peas 
PROVISIONS 
Town -made .,....... +. per sack ry to 67 Butter—Rest Fresh, l4s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds ... — 60 Carlow, 5i. 10s. to Of, Os. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on be — 55 eoesceveces per cwt. 78s. — 60s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .. 52 , Che shire, fine 72 — 76 
American ....... per — 4 De ry » pale — On 
CamadiaR cocccccccecsecese -—4 Hams, York ....... ese 90 —100 
Bread, Th. to ld. the 4lb teal. Eggs, French, per 120, bs. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
ener ame TLaneeeaas.” CATYLe: MARKET.” | Meap or Carrie at Tus 
‘ s 8. &. « s sd CATTLE- MARKET. 
Recf 3 vi to 3 ; tod 2 .... 3 Stod Gto5 O Monday Friday, 
Mutton 3 8—44—4 8 40-4 8-5 0 Reasts.. 4,686 ..... 1,096 
Veal. 30—3 8—4 6 38—44—410 | Sheep 
Pork 40—48—5 0 epee s—5 0] Cuaives., 
Lamb, 4 4—-4 86-5 0 1 —5 4—0 0) Pigs 
. ‘To sink the offal, per 8 1b 
Hors WooL 
Kent Pockets .......+0+000+ - Os. to Os Down Tegs per Ib. 16d. to 174d, 
Choice ditto . o— 0 Wethers ...cccrcscscccccvcecs o=— 0 
Sussex ditto... o— 0 | Leicester Fleeces ... 6.6 66660++ i = 1 
Farnham ditto ......cesseees @ <= @ | Commblam ..ccccccccess lo — 15 
MAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND SMITHFIELD Wrirrcnarre. 
Hay, Good ...cceeeees W088. TO DIGS. cereeeeeees B08. 20 BOB. nc ecceees 05s. to 110s, 
"Inferior . —il0 . — 70 7 « ® 
New — = BE ccccveceees ‘sl «686 
Clover — 330 . = 126 nrceveevees 100 126 
Wheat Straw — 36 BO ne secenenes 2 = 33 
MISCELLANEOUS 
*, per ib. ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. | Jamaica Rum.... per gal.ds. 8d. to 5s, 0d, 
sevceceoosees 1é—2 2 Brandy ...... 908 o. 9 3 —10 38 
rm bee, flowery 19—3 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb. 0 4} — 0 8 
In bond—Duty 7 ‘od per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref perewt, 35 6 — 36 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) Cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Peruvian per ton.220 0 — 0 6 
Good Ordinary . 52s. Od. to 54s. Od Taliow, P. ¥. ¢ perewt, 53 6 — O 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond s. Od. to 59s. Od. TOWD .ccccceceeee 59 =— 0 0 
Rice, Carolina 0s. Od. to 36s. Od. Rape Oil, Pale ‘40-00 
ur, Muscovade .....6.65 Bs, Ge. Brown . 51 Oo — Sl 6 
t India Molasses .. 2ls. Od. to 22s. 6d, Linseed Oil.....++. o—- 00 
POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil i 0 — 48 0 
Kent and Essex Boa nts.. Os. to 0 Palm Oil. sane 44 0 = 44 6 
o— 06 inseed OU cake, perton 190 0 —195 0 
York Re ‘gents. o-— 0 Coals, Hetton ... once 9 89 = 9 © 
o=— @ TOOCS ccoccacecvenes 19 6 — 9 0 


Scotch 


” eee 
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OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wican. 
ast week but one of the Season. 

Monpbay and during the week will be performed the 
petite comedy called THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 
Characters by Mr. F. Robson, Mr. G. Murray, Mr. G. Vining, 
Miss Castleton, Miss Marston, and Miss Fanny Ternan After 
which a new Ristori-cal, mythological, polyglotical fragedy, 

entitled MEDEA. Creon, Mr. Emery ; Jason, en ulia St. 
Ge orge ; Orpheus, Miss Fanny Ternan; Medea, Mr. F. Rob- 
son. To conclude with the Farce of SHOCEING EY ENTS. 


ta <7r eta wD 
VOYAL SURREY GARDENS.— 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS IN THE COLOSSAL CON- 
CERT-HALL.—The Directors have the highest gratification 
in announcing that they have arranged with Mad. ALBONI 
for Two Nights, Tvespay, Serr. 2, and Tuuxspay, Serr. 4, 
previous to her departure for the Continent. No advance of 
prices. Concert at 7 o'clock. Admission, ls. 
, Ah ta , . 

| OYAL SURREY GARDENS.— 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS IN THE COLOSSAL CON- 
CERT-HALL.—Mad. ALBONI for Two Nights, Tuespay, 
Ser 2, and Tuvrspay, 8 . Mr. Tedder and Miss Wil 
liams for One Week. The Magnificent Decorations for the 
Guards’ Dinner (erected by Mr. Palmer) continued for a 
short time. No advance of prices. Grand Military Festival 
in a few days: particulars duly announced. Concert « 
o'clock ; Fireworks quarter before 10. 


na 
ii} ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
irector. 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. & 
During the Session of 1856-'57, which will commence on 
the Ist of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
1. Chemistry. By A. W. Hofman, LL.D. oe ae &e. 
. Metallurgy. By John Perey ». F 
. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F. ‘it 8. 


» Mineralogy. } ; By Warington W. Smyth, M.A 


. Mining. 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R. 
By Robert Wilts, M.A. F.R.S. 
RR. 
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Applied Mee hanie s. 
. Physies. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora- 
tories) is 30/. for two years, in one payment, or two annual 
payments of 20/. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof- 
man, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Perey. Tickets to separate courses of Lec- 
tures are issued at » 34., and 4/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India C ompany's Services, Acting Min- 
ing Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the 
usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others 
engaged in education, are admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also been established. 

Por a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 

+ yeu Topp 
HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe.—These Notes are issued 
a charge, and they are cashed abre free of com- 
The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters ot 
Cc redit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe. The 
—— rs of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in Loth- 

ury. 
The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 

Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square. 

Bloomsbury ditto, 214, High Holborn. 

Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 

Eastern ditto, 87, High Street, Whitechape! 

Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. 

Temple Bar ditto, 217, Strand. 

‘The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 500/. and up- 
wards, at the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 3} per 
Cent. J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


r y 
A GENTLEMAN of great experience in 

the best circles on the Continent as a PRIVATE 
TUTOR, is open to a similar engagement in England. 
French or German the medium of instruction. Address, 
le os Mr. W. H. Exvxins, Bookseller, 47, Lombard Street, 
zondon, 


YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
aa is amongst the many in testimony of its high value. 
Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &e. 
To Mr. Commans. im. EVEREST. 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Bard lay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub- 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 


- 
URES (without physic) of CONSTIPA- 
J TION, Indigestion (Dy spepsia), Flatulency, Phlegm, 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar- 
rhea, acidity, age heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debilit despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at t e stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
branches, consumption, also children’s complaints, by DU 
BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
Gencral Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Ilb., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d.; Sib., lls. ; 120b., 228.; the 12%b. carriage free, on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly; Abbisand Co. 60, Gracechurch Street ; 63 and 150, 
Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS are preéminently 


renowned for their Cure of Asthma.—Mr. James Judd, 
of Mitcham, had been for years afflicted with asthma, ex- 
periencing great agony upon respiration, with violent cough ; 
he had also acute pains in his side. He tried every remedy, 
and was advised by all classes of medical practitioners ; but 
his time, patience, and money, were alike thrown away. He 
at length had recourse to Holloway’s Pills, and by perse- 
vering in their use for a few weeks obtained the most favour- 
able results, and became perfectly cured. Sold by all 
di Vendors th the world ; at Professor Hot- 
LOWAY'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York ; by A. Sramra, Constantinople ; 
A. Goeipiey, Smyrna ; and'E. Mvrr, Malta 


os 













































QTE: AM to the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 


J and INDIA.—The undermentioned new auxiliary Steam 
, with her Majes Mails, for the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, 
on the Ist of each month from London, and on the morning 
of the 6th from Dartmouth. 
Ships. Tons reg. 

Tynemouth.,.. 1,364 . September 1. 
Robert Lowe,. 1,300 .... W. galton .... October 1 
Seotland ..,... 1,150 .... J. D. Wilson” .... November 1. 
Ireland... . . 1,150 .... W.C. Perry . December 1. 

Other similar vessels w ill follo Each ship is fitted w tthe 
ior poop and lower-deck cabi 
ted number of first-c 
and carries an experienced surgeon. For pass: a 
on small parcels, apply to G and Co. 63, ¢ ‘ornhill, ‘and 
9, St. Martin’s Place, Charing Cross ; f ght on goods 
and bullion, to T. H. Williams, St. Ann's Street, Manches- 
ter; and to W. 8. Lindsay and Co. 8, Austinfriars. 


US TOMHOUSE, | LONDON, 
August 1856. 


FOR SALE, by order of the Honourable Commissioners of 
her Majesty's Customs, at the Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Mincing Lane, on : Serr. 2d, 1856, at Twelve 
o'clock at Noon precisely, the followi ing goods for the benefit 
of the Crown, viz.— 

BRANDY, RUM, YA, AND WINE; 
TURPENTINE, TIMBE t, AND COTTON-WOOL 

The above goods may be viewed by sample, at the Queen's 
Ware , Customhouse, Thames Street at the London 
and West India Docks, and at the Tobacco Ground, Rother 
hithe, on Monday, the Ist of September 1856, from Ten 
o'clock in the Morning until Three o'clock in the Afternoon ; 
and on the day of sale, from Ten o'clock in the Morning until 
Twelve o'clock at Noon. 

Take notice, that goods sold at this sale will not be de 
ivered until after two clear days of the day on which they 
are sold, and that no lots can be paid for at the Office of the 
Receiv eneral after Two o'clock in the Afternoon 

Ca ues may be had at the Queen's Warehouse, Custom- 
fhames Street, price 3d. eac he 


FOR GENTLEME 


Ny ESSRS. NICOLL aie the BEST 
I TAL T and — RIAL S to be met with in Eng 


land, France, and 
ALLIED SLEE 
ONE GUINEA. 
NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 
Nik 2OLs L'S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
V 





Ships will 








Cc omma nder. To sail 


. Sceales .. 





























































ma 
E CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 











b TM. ATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ing, and Se rvants’ Liveri 





nt Street, and 22, , Cornhill. 


] Dp": A “AR NOTTS SMOKE-CONSU MING 
GRATE.—Will this Grate become universally used ? 

Its advantages over every other consists in— 

A savi of 50 percent in fuel 

ure for a smoky chimney. 

quiring one-half the attention of an ordinary 









4. Its being perfectly safe 
A Prospectus with a Second Series of Testimonials, just 
issued, from all parts of the country, will be sent on applica 
tion.—F. Evwaxps, Son, and Co. 42, Poland Street, Oxford 


Strect 
XINNEFPORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by — most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an exce 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnanc and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning 5 during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Le y i 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, wh 
agreeable and efticacious. Prepared by Dixnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street. 

« a \“s 4 

N°: 13, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
pS BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGC — und DA- 
VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentees of the pneu > palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, yl cone to be c 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5. 


y 7 ; 

TOURISTS AND 
exposed to the scorching rays 
— of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
eshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 

pe er of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irri- 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensat 
attending restored clasticity, and healthful state of the skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, 
fly before its application, and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
of Insects, its virtues have long been ac ‘knowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per — ROWLANDS' MACASS 
OIL, a de lightfully frag t and trans ent on for 
orator and purifie r beyond all pre 
L. S ODONTO, or PE ARL DENTI 

FRICE, bestows on the Teeth a pearl like whiteness, frees 
them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firm 
ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity _ 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon 
don ; and by Chemists and Perfu 


» Is, 1d. . a . Wd. yp r box. | . 
LAIR’ s" “GOU T “AN ‘D RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Prov and Hagsanr, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors, 


PTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ THITE’S MOC -MAIN 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel seein, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a so lage be ing worn round the 
body, while the requisite coutetine: power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEV fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the pg yr = e of the y, owelee mee ~ a the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr » Piceadilly 
SLASTIC STC KIN (Gs, "KNE E-CAP 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and soggy and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1fs. each ; 
postage 6d. MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





















































TRAVELLERS, 


f the sun, and heated 































































LEVER TRUSS | 


| that a student may require, 


[Auzust 3f », 1856. 





| FAN WELL COLLEGE, MIDDL ESEX, 


—The School REOPENED on the 2st iver. 











" a > Mi . 
] RIGHTON.—APARTMENTS at No. 16, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, well furnished, airy, commo- 
with every comfort and convenience, for 
and Parties desiring a comfortable re 
The house is situate in the best 
re most convenient part of Brighton; the front rooms 
commandimg a beautiful view of the Sea. Terms moderate. 
Invalids in search of health will find this advertisement 
worthy their notice 


+ r S TOR . . 
[ TARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittam Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizapetn Lazexsy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman a Square. ec. 
YOUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, are 
instantly relieved by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. To singers and public speakers they are invalu 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
pleasant taste. Price ls, 14¢d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold 
by all Medicine Ve udors 


SENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


« 
| 4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Brizpensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2*. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street ing | Ke dimay ne's 
y . ar 
SCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
‘ WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well Spring, at 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 5. and Co. can now pro 
duce a Seltzer Water with all the chemical and medicinal 
properties which have rendered the Na 
brated. They continue manufacturing 
Potass We 
and Derby. Ev 
their signature. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
~ DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice colle-tion of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—1t, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory Breed Street, ) Birmingham. Established 1807. 


EW “AND | C HOIC E BOOKS,—All the 
l best NEW WORKS may be had without delay, 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum. The preference is 
given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
losophy, and Travel, The best works of Fiction are 
also freely added, Literary Institutions and Book 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application, 

Cuartes Epwarp Mvpre, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London; and 76, Cross Stre et, Mane he ster. 


“WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


dious, 


re ple te 
> Famili 








































nesia, and 
nd Lemonade, at London, , Bristol, 
y bottle is protected by a Red Labe ‘el be iring 



























Fifth Edition, improved, with Additions, price 5s. 
NEILL’S FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

**In horticultural literature, no book has acquired 
a higher reputation than the late Dr. Neill’s concise 
and popular treatise on practical gardening. It is 
copiously illustrated ; and no gardener, be he amateur 
or professional, great or small, whether he grows pines 
or only potatoes, should be without it.”—WMorning 
Post, 1854, 











I. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. with Illustrated Frontispiece 
and Title, 

THE als ATEUR 
GARDENER’S YEAR-BOOK, 


A Guide for those who cultivate their own Gardens in 
the Principles and Practice of Horticulture. 
By Rev. Henry Burerss, LL.D. and Ph.D. &e. 

« This is, beyond compare, the best work of its class 
that has come under our notice. It is really popular.” 
—Critic. 

* Contains a great deal of valuable information in 
laying-out gardens, and keeping a suitable succession 
of flowering plants and shrubs.”—Atlas, 


III. 
In foolseap 8vo, 7s. 6d. illustrated by 
Engravings, 


595 Wood 
OUTLINES OF BOTANY: 

Being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, 
Functions, Classification, and Distribution of Plants. 
With a Glossary and Copious Index. By Joun Hur- 
ton Batrovur, M.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. Protessor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

“ This book is admirably fitted for a text-book in 
‘eaching the sciences. It is beautifully illustrated, and 
1s the cheapest botanical work of merit which has ap- 
peared,”—Scottish Guardian, 








Iv. 

In 1 large vol. 8vo. with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s, 6¢. 
CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY ; 
BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE VEGETABLE K ——— 

By J. H. Batrovr, M.D. 
Regius Kee per of the Royal Botanic Pe n, Professor 
of Medicine and Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

‘In Dr. Balfour’s Class-Book of Botany, the author 
seems to have exhausted every attainable sourceof in- 
formation. Few, if any, works on this subject contain 
such.a mass of carefully collected and condensed mat- 
ter, and certainly none are more copiously or better 
illustrated.” — Hooker's Journal of Botany. 

“The present contribution by Dr. Balfour to the 
science of botany is worthy of the high reputation of 
the author. We recommend it to all those who are in- 
terested in the study of botany.” —Association Medical 
Journal. 

* One of the best books to place in the hands ofa 
student.” —Annals of Natural History. 

**One of the most “complete and elegant class-books 
on botany which has been published. It contains all 
both in deseription and 





illustration.” —Lancet. 
Edinburgh : Apam and Cuarvrs Back. 
Lonoman and Co, 


Lendon : 
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August 30, 185 6.) 


In preparation, price 2d. Weekly, 
T f NATIONAL MAGAZINE; 
a New Illustrated Periodical of Literature, Ast, 
Science, Social Progress, and Family Life. 

Edited by Joun Saunders and WersrLanp Marston, 
Further particulars will be duly announced, 
London: Published for the Proprietors, at 25, Essex 
Street, Strand, 





———w 
10d. Monthly, 





( iP 
SCIENCE 
Perversion.—Fact and Fiction, 
Paraguay and the Plate. 
The English Bible. 


ew Number,—Now re ady, price ls, 
1) ha T HLY REVIEW LITERA- 
1 TURE, AND ART, 
CONTENTS = 
First Footsteps in East Africa. 
Last Footsteps in South Africa, 
Irving’s Life of Washington. 
Bothwell.— Notices, 
Joun Mrrcne.., Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 





~~ Publishe di this day, price ° 
Been of the ST \EISTIC AL 
SOCIETY, for Serremper, 

CONTENTS = 


1. Mr. Hunt on the Mining Industries of the 
United Kingdom, 
2. Mr. Hodge on the Mortality arising from Mili- 


tary Operations. 


3. Mr. Jellicoe on the Present State of the Bank 
of England, 
4. Miscellanea. 


London: J. W. PARK R eand Son, 445, West Strand. 











Just published, 8vo. pp. 228, cloth, price . 
| ig ~one AND OFFICIALS : 
4 
Towns Works in London and the Provinces between 
1838 and 1856; with Notes on Lords Ps almerston, 
Shaftesbury, and Ebrington ; Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 
John Thwaites, Chairman of the Metropolitan Bo: of 
of Works, &e. 

This Work contains chapters on the “ Value of Town 
Sewage,” and an Account of the London Water Works, 
London : Epwarp Srayxronp, 6, Charing Cross. 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Now ready, in | vol. imperial 8vo. cloth elegant, price 
2s. illustr ated with upwards of 2000 Figures, en- 
graved on 137 Steel Plates, representing an indetinite 
number of positions, 
NALISTHENICS ; or the 
) Bodily Culture. By Henry Dr 
This course of instruction differs from the 
hitherto adopted most materially, as it supersedes 
Gymnastics and Drilling, and is pean wry to Dancing, 
Fencing, Gait, and all mR ur exercise 
London: Darron and Co, Holborn ‘Till ; 
Booksellers. 


¢ publishe “dl, inl vol, feap. 8vo. V with Portrait, 
price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
ONELY Ht URS Poems. By Mrs. 
4 Puturrson, (late Cavelins Giffard Lethbridge. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 


an 





and all 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


‘not only elegant poetry,’ but it possesses 
force and vits ality. There is warmth and a freedom ot 
tonch which display the ‘very highest cultiv ation,’ 
and a true value, on her part, of the objects of her art.’ 
—John Bull, 

* This interesting volume is illustrated with a por- 
trait of the fair authoress, whose ‘ lonely hours’ have 
given to us some of the ‘ most choice poetical effusions’ 
that have issued from the press for a long period. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the poems breath a mild and gentle 
‘sweet undying strains’ that came 


* This is 








tone, and like the 
from the ‘magic lyre’ of the lamented ‘Felicia He- 
mans,’ they touch forcibly the heart and the affections, 


and leave on the mind of the reader a pleasing and 
gratified sensation.”— Werford Independent. 
Joun Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
HE OXONIAN in NORWAY; or 
Notes of Excursions in that Country in 1854-"5. 
sy the Rev. Freperick Mercaurr, M.A. Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

** The Oxonian in Norway 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be 
the same time amusing and instructive, 
interesting and exciting anecdotes in connexion with 
the author’s excursions in pursuit of fishing and shoot- 
ing pervade throughout.”—Chronicle. 

** By far the best book of general travels that we 
have met with in this section of Scandinavia,”—ASpec- 
tator, 





’ is replete with interest, 


Also, aSecond and Revised Edition, in 2 vols, with Fine 
Portraits, (21s. bound,) of the 
IFE of MARGUERITE D’ANGOU- 
4 LEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I. 
By Miss Freer. 
Hvrsrand Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Co.surn, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 

A New and Improved Edition, large 8vo. price 6s. 
HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK; or Grammatical and Idiomatical French 

Manual. By A. Haver, French Master, Glasgow Athe- 
neum, &c, 

This theoretical and practical work contains a Pro- 
gressive Reader, composed of tales, anecdotes, and 
extracts from standard French authors; copious Vo- 
cabularies ; a complete Accidence and Syntax, exhi- 
biting a continual comparison between the ‘English and 
Frene ch idioms; abundant Exercises; illustrative 
French Lessons (intended as a preparation for the Ex- 
ercises); and series of Conversations upon all topics ; 
the whole on a plan peculiarly conducive to the acqui- 
sition of correct phraseology, both in speaking and 
writing. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of grammars al- 
ready in existence, ‘* The Complete French Class- 
Book” is being rapidly adopted in many public and 
private schools in Great Brits ain. 
London: Dvutav and Co.; W. ALLAN; 

Mansn ALE, and Co, 








and SIMPKIN, 


Elements of 


Historical Sketch of the Progress of Health of | 


systems 


at | 
Numerous | 
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YOUNG 
By TALBOT GWYNNE, Esq. 
** Silas Barnstarke,”’ 





“ A work of promise. 
always give honour.”—Aftheneum. 





delineation of character.”’—.Sun. 


OR CONTRASTS OF 


*** Erlesmere 
ability. The author has fine faculties of poetic 
* Erlesmere’ is a work of depth and thought. 


is far better worth reading than most of the novels which have recently appeared.” 


ELDER, and Co, 65, 


London: SMITH, 


** Nanette and her Lovers,” 


In two volumes. 
It. 
EVELEEN. 
By E. L, A. BERWICK, 


It bears evidence of care, painstaking, 


* belongs to the same class of novel as the stories of Miss Young, 
* perception.” 
The book displays ability consider: ably above the average, and 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


SINGLETON. 


Author of ‘‘ The School for Fathers,” 


Ke. 
[ This day. 


In three volumes. 
(Just published, 
and honest hard work,—qualities to which we 


“A most interesting story, combining power of expression with vividness of detail, great feeling, and skilful 


ERLESMERE., 


CHARACTER, 


In two volumes. 


LAVENU, 


[Just published, 


By L. 8. 


nor is it inferior to them in 


Press. 


~stlas. 
Cornhill. 





Ready with the Magazines, price 1s, 6¢. in 


illustrated binding, 
7. 


LADY WITH THE 


| 
CAMELIAS 


on which the Opera of ** La Traviata” was 
founded), From the French of Avexaxyper Deumas 
the Younger. Translated, without abridgment, from | 
the Eighth Paris Edition. 
Londen: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


*,* A New Edition of the Life of Palmer will be 
ready on the 4th, 


By J. Waicur, M.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldtield 
} School. 
. ery SEVEN KINGS OF ROME, 
A Latin Stery from Livy for Beginners. With 
Grammatical Notes, 3s. 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR, 4s. 6d. 

* The lucid and familiar style of explanation adopted 
| is exactly what every treatise should cultivate 

| Athenaum., 
| 


** Written by one who really understands the youth- 





ful mind.”—Critic. 
Cambridge: Macmi..an and Co, London: Bett and 
ALDY. 
EMERSON’S ea Ww ~~, _ ENG L AND. 
ice le. bo 


YNGLISH Th AITS, By it. W. Emerson, 


4 Comprising 
Voyage to England, 


I: 


Character. 


Land. Wealth. 
Race. The Times. 
Ability. Aristocracy. 
Manners, Literature. 
Truth. Personal, &e. 


Author. 


Printed by Arrangement with the 
2, Farringdon 


London: Grorcr Rovr.evce and Co, 
Street. 


" MURRAY’ s 
HANDBOOK FOR THE CONTINENT, &e. 


The following may now be had: 
ANDBOOK of TRAVEL 
3s. 6d. 
ANDBOOK for HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
NORTH GERMANY, and the RHINE. 9s. 


TALK, 


I 
I 





| ANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND and 
the ALPS, 7s, 6d. 
] ANDBOOK for FRANCE and _ the 
| PYRENEES. 9s. 
| ] ANDBOOK for SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, 
&e. 2vols, 30s. 
| ANDBOOK for PORTUGAL, LISBON, 
} &e. 9s. 
a ANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY and 
| FLORENCE, 12s. 
ANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY 





| 
I 
1 
| 


rom 


and the PAPAL STATES. 
ANDBOOK for ROME 
VIRONS. 7s. 
ANDBOOK for SOUTH 
NAPLES. 10s, 
ANDBOOK for 


and its EN- 


ITALY 


and 


TURKEY and CON- 


STANTINOPLE, 10s. 
}{ANDBOOK for GREECE and _ the 

IONIAN ISLANDS. Lbs. 

ANDBOOK for EGYPT and the 


i 


EAST. 15s. 

I ANDBOOK for NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
&e. 12s. 

] ANDBOOK for RUSSIA, the BALTIC, 
&e. 12s, 


ANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY 


and the TYROL, 9s, (Nearly ready. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


i 


I IFE_ and 
| hy BURNS. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW 


_—— 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Professor AYTOUN. 
BOTHWELL: a Poem. 


8vo. price 12s, cloth. 


Colonel HAMLEY 
LADY LEE’S Ww IDOWHOOD. A New 
Edition, in 1 vol, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 

price 6s. cloth, 


1 yol. crown 


— WILSON 
ESSAYS, C RITICAL and IMAGINA- 
TIVE, contributed to ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Vol. L. price 6s, cloth, 
4. 
Rev. J. EAGLES. 
The SKETCHER ; 
in ** Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
10s, 6d, cloth. 


originally published 
* Crown 8vo. price 


5. 


A. KEITH JOHNSTON. 

The PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, 35 large and 7 small Plates, 
Printed in Colours, with 145 pages of Letter- 
press Dese eee, and an Index of 16,000 Refer- 
ences. A New Edition, ee rial folio, half-bound 
in moroceo, price ]2/, 12s. 


6. 
Miss AGNES STRICKLAND. 

The LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOT- 
LAND and ENGLISH PRINCESSES CON- 
NECTED with the ROYAL SUCCESSION. 
Vol. VI. [In the press. 

45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster 

tow, London. 


~ Now complete, =a 7 
In one handsome volume, cloth lettered, price 13s. 


\H AMBERS’S HISTORY of the RUS- 
SIAN WAR, 
Mcsteate d with Wood Engravings, Coloured Prints, 
and Maps. 
Also, just issued, Part XII. price Ls. 
Containing TREATY OF PEACE and other Import- 
ant Documents; with Chronological Table, General 
Index, &e. 





Price 7s. cloth lettered, Volume I, of the 

WORKS of ROBERT 
Edited by Rowsrr Cuampnrs. Li- 
brary Edition. Elegantly printed in demy 8vo. with 
Wood Engravings. 

Also, Part IV. price 2s. 6d. 
To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, 
forming 4 handsome Volumes. 


Price 84d. Part XXXII. for Serremprr, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


Price ls. paper covers; or Is. 6d. cloth, 
Volume VIII. of 
HAKSPERE’S WORKS—CHAM- 
h BERS’S IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S 
CABINET EDITION, With Supplementary Notes 
and Wood Engravings. 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes. 
Now complete, - - vols, price 27, 8s. handsomely 
ound in cloth 
\HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; 
Old and New Testaments, according to the 
thorized Version; with Notes by Dr. Krrro. 


being the 


Au- 


Price 15s, handsomely bound in cloth, 


the 3d Volume of 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, brought up to the Russian War. 
Revised under the care of Messrs. CHaMBers, 
Also, Part XXIIT. price 2s. 
W. and R, Cu AmBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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Now re: MED n all 8vo. price 5s. 
HE NORTH EN IN CUMBERLAND 
AND WESTMORELAND. 

By Roserr Frrevsson. 

London: Loncman and Co, Carlisle: R. and J. Srret. 


This day, price 7 6d. post 8vo. cloth, with Maps 
d Wood-cuts, 

OUTHERN “AR RICA: a Geography 
and Natural History of the Country, Colonies, 

and Inhabitants, &e. By the Rev. Franc Is FLEMING, 

M.A. F.R.G.S. Author of “ Kaffraria.” 

Arruvr Haut, Virve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row ; 

‘Tuomas Priest, Norwich. 


ISS M. LINDSAY’S SERENADE, from 
* Maud.” Words by ALrrep Tennyson, D.C.L, 
Poet Laureate ; Musie by Miss M. Linpsay, Composer 
of * ame > &ec. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
London: Roperr Cocks and Co. 
Now ready, Arranged by Jonn Bisnor, 
MOZART’S TWELFTH SERVICE. 4s. 


~~ Just published, in small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ECTURES ON THE ECCLESLASTI- 

CAL SYSTEM OF THE INDEPENDENTS, 

and particularly on its Present Aspects and Capabili- 

ties; delivered in Manchester, April 1854: together 

with Notes, and an Appendix on Denominational 
Literature. By 8. T. Porter. 

Hasgow: James Macienose. London: Hamimron, 

Abas, and Co. 














Now ready, in 1 vol, with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


HE PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1856. By Sir Bernarp Burke, Ulster King 
of Arms. Corrected from the Personal Communica- 
tions of the Nobility, &e. 

“*The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of 
the peerage and baronetage, and the first authority on 
all questions affecting the aristocracy.’ 

{ursr and Biackerr, Publishers, Successor: 
Henry Coinvrn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 









y ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 
EVE LA TIONS ‘of PRISON’ LIFE 


with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and 
Secondary Punishments. 

By Grorcr Lavat Cursrerron, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction 
at Coldbath Fields. 

** This iateresting book is full of such illustration as 
the narrative of striking cases affords, and is, indeed, 
as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amuse- 
ment as to instruct and assist those who are studying 
the great questions of social reform.”— Examiner. 

He RST and Bu AckeTT, 15, Great Marlborough Street 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


PASH IONABLE LIFE; or Paris and 
London, By Mrs, Trotiore. 

** A really amusing novel; most certainly one of the 
best works of its class that have becn produced this 
season.” — Observer. 

“* The book has among its merits the invaluable one 
of being thoroughly readable,”—Exvaminer. 

Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


] ORATIO HOWARD BRENTON, 
A Naval Novel. By Captain Sir Epwarp Bet- 
cner, K.N 
“ This book claims the peculiar interest of being a 
record of actual events. It is the work of a thorough 
English sailor."—John Bull, 


RTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“Cc ursed be the social lies that w rarp us from the 
living truth.” —TrENnyson. 
Hurst and Biackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ow ready at all the Libraries, 
HARL ES READE’S “NEVER TOO 
LATE TO MEND.” 

“Ttis in every way an uncommon book,—uncommon 
in the powers it displays and in the variety of know- 
ledge it contains—uncommon in the beauty and force 
ofits language—uncommon in the interest which it 
excites and sustains.””—Saturday Reriew. 

_London : Ricnarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street. 








~ Now a in post 8vo. with Portraits rs General — 
Williams and Colonel Lake, 

TARRATIVE OF THE BL OC KADE 

OF KARS: with Letters and Diaries of General 

Williams, Ma‘or ‘Teesdale, and Captain Thompson, 
By Colonel Laxr, C.B. 

“The story of Kars is one that will be fresh for ever. 
As it stands high on the roll of famous things done by 
Englishmen so will men always be anxious to know the 
details of that great exploit ; how the chief actors bore 
themselves from day to day, what they did and thought. 
Here we have a host of charming letters.” —Gobe. 

* This is a book which ought to be in every English- 
man’s hands, and will be a memorable record of that 
spirit in our soldiers which inspires them with a resolve 
to do their duty under the most trying circumstances.” 

—John Bull, 

London: Ricuarp Brntiey, Publisher in Ordinary 

to her Majesty. 


“. t. 'U ahd Hl a 
vols 

| ISTORY OF F RIC HARD ‘CROMWEL L 

and the RESTORATION of CHARLES II. 
By M. Gvurzor. 

By the same Author, and uniform with the above, 

] ISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 

and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


} ISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVO- 
LUTION OF 1610, 

*“M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell’s character 
with singular skill, Noone, in our opinion, has drawn 
his portrait with equal truth. The penctration with 
which this statesman has disconnected the qualities of 
Cromwell is the more remarkable from the strange 
jargon in which the Protector wrote. M. Guizot’s ac- 
quaintance with our annals, language, customs, and 
polities, is altogether extraordinary. He is an earnest 
and profound writer.”—Quarter ly Review. 

(Just published. 
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